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ITALIAN ARDITI 

ELITE ASSAULT TROOPS 

1917-20 


INTRODUCTION 


D uring World War I, the fighiing along the Italian Front became 
ctiLrenchcd, with the continuous stream of assaults leading only 
to stalemate, The subject of this hook, the Ardito (literally an 
^audacious man’), was conceived of as an elite form of soldier (akin to 
modenwlay special forces) who, together with his parent Reparto 
d’Assalto (assault unit), w^ould be able to break this impasse and bring 
victory^ to the Italian Royal Army. Despite the common belief that this 
new type of solflier w^as inspired solely by similar troops created by the 
German and Austro-Hungarian forces at the lime {Shmiitruppm), the 
Arditefs mission was much larger in sct:)pe. In fact in World War I only 
the Italian Army employed Assault Divisions (later an Army Corps) in 
offensive actions along large areas of the front, with the aim of 
breaching the enemy's defences and attacking in depth, thus jneparing 
the w^ay for a general iiifaiitiy advance. 

The Arditi had ,special recruitment procedures, training, arms, 
uniforms, privileges and benefits. For the First time, an Italian soldier 
w^as given conceiujated, specific training, both psychological and 
physical; the Ardito also received the best available (‘quipmeni and 
enjoyed superior living conditions. In order to counter the high casualty 
late, discipline w^as administered in a less orthodox way, and awards were 
widely given out. Particular attention w^as focused on carriaradei ie and 
altitude*, in order to motivate the men and help them bear the 
psyclu>logical stress involved. Tlie espiit de was very important, and 
survived the war. A great number of Arditi veterans participated in the 
hnpresa di fimne {\hc Italian occupation ol the Dalmatian town of Fiiime 
in September 1919, now Rijeka in Croatia) led by the poet and war liero 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, and many of them were in the first Fascist 
pai aniilitaiy units which lour years alter the end ol World War 1 
supported Mussolini's rise to powder 

This political affiliation is one, if not the major, reason why there are 
so few’ written works on the Aditi> Anotlier reasoti is the fact that tlie 
Reparti d'Assalto w'ere not assigned to a central command or 
inspectorate, and therefore much official informaiioii was poorly 
recorded or sotnetiines lost altogether A final reason is ihal Assault 
units changed designation numbers three times. At Hrsi (between July 
and October 1917) the number was an arljitraiy designation made by 
eadi Army-as shown {confusingly) by the 1st, 2nd and 4th Armies each 
having a “IV Reparto' unit. Next came an initial re-orgaiiisaiion at the 
beginning of januaiy 1918. Finally, there was a definitive reorganisation 
in May 1918. In addition, designation iiumbers were wTitten in Roman 
numerals, so mistakes often occurred in both official records and in 











The Ardito's 10 commandments 

1) Aidito! Yotir name means courage, force and 
lovalt)” yoLir tiiission is viett^n; at any cosL Be proud 
to show the whole worlfi dial nobody can resist llie 
luilian soldier Think of die jewels yon are 
defending with your valour: die freedom of your 
families, the l>eatity ol’ your countiy; the wealth of 
your nation. This will give you invincible sirengih, 

2) To will, numbers and weapons do not count: 
above all, discipline and boldness are the sole 
values. Discipline is die most lieaiitiful and die 
highest moral force; boldness is the coUl, firm 
will to show the enemy your superlonty, 

wh e n eve r a n d wh e reve r 

3) Victor)' lies beyond the last enemy trench, to the 
rear; to reach it, ase violence and cleverness, and 
do not care if during the assault some ol the 
enemy remains beyond your reach. If the enemy 
surrounds you, then surround the enemy. 

4) Always trv' to abstjrb what is happening on the 
batdefield, and rush to help comrades in danger 
When you feel the siluadon is peiilous, tlicn throw 
yourself forward, and forward again. 

5) When attacking, use your hand grenades and 
dagger-, the true weapons of evei^' Ai tlito. When 
defending die terrain you have won, use your rifle 
and yr>ur machitie gun. Protect your machine guns 


if you want them to protect you. Cover die sotrnd 
of die enemy’s charge with that of your machine 
guns. Then you will see the charge fail and the 
enemy falling like cut wheat. 

6) li you catch tire erremy irr die rear; dir ow him into 
tenor and disorder; die re, one courageoiLs man is 
W'oi di a hundred men, an Italian Arilito w'ordi a 
thousand enemy soldier:s, 

7) The ten or your enemy experiences befor e you is 
your best wea[>on; be sur e to furdrer your fame. 
Be fierce widi ibe standing enemy, be generous 
with die failing one. 

8) 11 you are wountled or missing, your duty is to 
give news to your unit and to try to reach your 
comrades at any cost. 

9) Do not aspire to any other pri/e than the smile 
of the beautiful Italian women you defend with 
yoirr courage. They will cover you with flowers 
and will hesttjw kisses on you when you return 
victorious, prfirid of yoirr masculinity, oil beloved 
soir of great Italy. 

10) Run into battle! You are the best example of the 
genius of oirr people! The w^hfile coruitry' is 
watching yoir during your bold attack! 

TenX^n. Francesco Saiferio (trazwii, Cemmunder of 
Assault Amiy CorfSyJunc 1918 


personal memoirs. For the first time, tliaiiks to the groundbreaking 
work of Francesco Famtta, a complete and hopefully definitive 
reconstruction of all existing Reparti d^Assalto can be attempted. 

THE ORIGINS AND DEPLOYMENT OF 
THE ARDITI 


The Arditi were first organised as operative units in june 1917, by order 
of the Supreme Coiiimaiid and undei’ the direction of Ten.Col. 
(iiiLseppe A. Bassi. However, this step was merely the culmination of 
much previous combat experience and experimentation, all ol which 
was based upon a move away from the iirinciples of static trench warfare, 
A key stage of this was the introduction of the special soldiers called 
Esploratori (or scouts). I'hese troops had been recruited and iraitied by 
the Italian Army since 1914, and were organised at regimental level. 
Their mission was to seek out and secure passages through barbed-wire 
entanglements under cover of darkness or in poor visibility, cariT out 
reconnai-ssance, report enemy positions, cover the Hanks during attacks, 
and ambush enemy patrols. 

jAs at 24 May 1915, the date of the outbreak of war in Italy, each 
infantry' regiment and each Alpini {mountain troop) battalion had a 
platoon of Esploratori which contained four officers and 8()-9() soldiers, 
plus bicycle-moimled orderlies and a supply section witli mules, for 
long-distance actions. They were chosen for their skill and courage, and 
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A group of NCOs bearing the 
combat standards of several 
Reparti d'Assalto, No two men 
are alike in terms of their 
uniform or equipment. The two 
men on the right and the first on 
the left are ^Crimson Flames', 
indicated by their collar patches^ 
one sports a red fez and the 
others the Bersaglierl cap badge 
with the cornet. Note also the 
red standards with the cornet 
they bear. {Courtesy of Cesare 
Calamandrei and Editoriale 
Olimpia, Florence, from Storia 
deit’arma tfanca itafiana.) 


wt^i e well trained. They wore a special 
badge, coiisisdng of a six-pointed star, 
wliicli was wx:>ni on the left slee%e. 
However, after only a few w^eeks of war, 
the entrenchment of the front called 
for a relllinking of die Esploratore 
role. Only in the mountains did the 
distance between the lines allow the 
empiovment of Esploratori, who were 
also given a wider i ange of tasks, suc h 
as conducting limited attacks on 
opposing trenches, storming enemy 
outposts, and taking prisoners. 

Kcgulalions laid dow'n by 
ilie Supreme Command (Comando 
Supremo) called for the creation of 
pioneer squads, formed from engineer personnel with riflemen as 
escorts, riieir mission was ihe deslnicticju of enemy barhed-wirc 
entanglements and the opening of pathways for attacking troops. These 
units, ofTicially known as 'Wire-cutter conqianies’, w^ere manned for the 
most part by volunteers, many of whom were Esploratori: they called 
theiiiselves ‘Death companies’ though, because of the high rate of losses 
among their members, fliey were equijiped with sapper’s tools, gelatin 
explosives, and long and short wire-ctitiers; they also wore sjjecial 
helmets, body armour and sliields, as well as stiff leather gloves and long 
leather boots, whh metal protectors over the knees. This proiccuve 
clothing was soon abandoned though, because of its restrictive weight 
and insufficient protection against bullets and shrapnel. These unifs were 
operative tmtil the end of 191b, when largc-calibrc mortars were widely 
adopted as the principal means of destroying barbed-wire obstacles. 

Following the Supreme CommantTs directives of (ime 1915* which 
required an ‘offensive impulse to he given to operations’, some volunteer 
units were allowed to act its iiulependent Esploratori companies, and 
achieved limited success in different areas of tlie front. One of them was 
the Ck^mpagnia Esploratori Volontari Baseggio, which was active in 
Valsugaiia (north of Mouni Ortigara). This unit is important because 
after the W'ar its commander, Caj). Cristoforo Ruseggio, claim(^d to be tlie 
‘father of the Arditi’ for his innovations: he began to teach his men 
guerrilla techniques, based on sur|>rise ami speed, and with a special 
emphasis on the morale of his men. They were successful in several 
minor actions hut were all bin wi[>ed otu in April 1916 diiniig the attack 
on Mount Osvaldo, and the unit was disbanded in May. In iriuh, Cap. 
Baseggio did nothing more than follow the standard practices of 
mountain warfare, as presciibed in all the regulations iliat appeared 
I )e iwe e u 1903 and 1916. 

During the long and bloody fighting of 1916, regulations were issued 
in order to deal wiili the problem of low morale throughout the Italian 


Ai iny. This situation was caused by tlie stalemate on the Isonzo front and 
The unexpected and successful Tin lit ive Offensive’ {StrafexpedUmn) of the 
.Austi’o-ilungarian Army, whicli almost achieved victory in the Pasulno 
sector. Most of the Supreine CommaiHTs directives dealt with prizes to be 
awarded to soldiers who, acting on personal initiative, succeeded in 













taking y>nsoners (based on the currem ‘price' list, dealt with on 
page 18) or capiuring enemy weapons. To encourage such 
initiative, an honour badge w'as instimted on 15 July 1910 for the 
"Minima mdito' (audacious soldier): it featured the royal 
monogram ‘W {the initials of King \1Uorio Emanuele III) and 
the Savoy knot sewn in silver yarn, and was awarded to soldiers 
wlio volunteered for risky acuons. rhis was the first time the word 
\irdiid oflicially appeared in Italian Army termitK>log)', altliougli 
the institution of tlie formal units was still some W'ay off. In fact it 
was clearly emphasised that the ‘Vt? was a symbol of personal 
courage, an example to be followed by other members of the 
unit, and not a badge referring to a specific unit. 

At tlie same time, many officers with extensive field 
experience were tiying out innovative uiciics in an attempt to 
break ihe deadlock of the opposing lines. Many drew inspiration 
fioiii tlie intelligence hiiefhig regarding the Austro-Hungarian 
stormtrooper, which wiis issued on 14 March 1917, as woll as the 
latest tactical directives issued in JanuaiT 1917, No change in any 
unit’s order of batlle was allowed: however, misinterpretation of 
the briefirig documeiu was yjartly responsible for the instiluiion of the 
‘Ardili Regimental Platoon’ in many regiments, a unit that was 
noiietfieless confirmed in later regulations, and fostered after the 
creation ol the .^jxliii units, For example, the 2nd and 3rd Aiinies 
ordered their Arditi regimental platoons to attend the Arditi training 
school, in order to absorb tlie latest tactical thinking. 

One of the most open-minded officers Wiis Cap, Giuseppe Bassi, 
whose proposal on tlie ‘Institution and employment of siil>machinc gun 
sections’ of 8 November 191f) drew' the attention of his brilliant superior, 
Brig.Gen. Francesco Savei io Grazioli, As a result, Bassi was authorised to 
train an experinienial platoon of sulvmachine gunners, while (4razioli 
ordered his brigade officers to experiment with specialist platoons, and 
also established a training area at Russig, near Gorizia, Ihe first 
employment of the resultant tactical dcvelopnients was the successful 
assault on Mount San Mareo on 14 May 1917, Ihe newly promoted 
Magg, Bassi was next ordered to organise a whole company to test out 
his ideas, whieh in the meantime had been extended to include the use 
of machine guns and other ec|ui])mem, as W'ell as new coiice[>ts of 
training and tactics. On 23 June 1917, the experimental company 
completed several exercises at Russig, with such a satisfaciOTy result that 
the following day the Supreme Gommaiid ordered the institution of one 
Re par to d’Ass alto for each Army. The Arditi had been born. 

rhe only Army in a position to comply witli the order w'as the 
2nd Army, wiiicli on 10 July 1917 set up the first Aixliti school and the 1 
Repario at Sdricea di Maiizano, near Gorizia, under tlie command of the 
now' Ten.Ca^L Bassi. He immediately designed a specific unit badge, and 
a more comfortable uniform. While the Supreme O^mmand approved 
the badge, tlie new' uniform w’as refused for being too civilian in 
appearance. Only when King Vittorio Emanuele III had visited the school 
on 29 July 1917 with the Ghief of Staff and some foi eign guests, one 
being the Prince of Wales, and judged the exercises as extremely well 
held, w^as the request for a new uniform and new' equipment approved by 
the Supreme Command, 



A young Ardito of 2nd Assault 
Divison: beneath his assault 
badge is the valour badge 'VE', 
earned before his enrolment in 
an assault unit. The badge is in 
blaek wvoollen yarn to better 
camouflage It. On his chest is 
the campaign ribbon for the 
l9tS-ia war, also called the 
‘war efforts medal’. (Coll. Buzz!) 

















Col. Ba&sh the 'father' of the 
Arditi. On his cuff are two 
promotion badges and on his 
chest are the ribbons of the 
Military Order of Savoy, earned 
in France, and two Silver 
Valour Medals, earned while 
commanding infantry units on 
the Carso front. {Arch. Ufficio 
Storico FNAI) 


The 4fh Army followed the example of the 2iid 
Army, and inaiiaged to form ks first Reparto (the 
rVO at the end of July, while the 2nd Army began 
fortning the II Reparto in August. On 10 August, the 
Suprenie Command ordered the odier Armies to 
send officers to Sdrlcca, with the specific task of 
being trained as instructors for their own units. 

Tlie baptism oi fire for the 1 Reparto was 
oji Mount Frattii, over the Isonz.o River on 18 
and 19 August 1917, during the eleventh Isonzo 
battle. Two companies of Aidili, under Teii.C]ol. 
Rassi'.s command, crossed the ri%^er, stormed the 
Austro-Hungarian front line and captured the crest 
of Mount Kratta. Five hundred prisoners, eight 
machine guns and two mortars were captured, while 
Italian losses were light. During the same period the 
1 Keparto's 3rd Arditi company captured Belpoggio, 
near Ctorizia. Both actions were a success, hm w^ere 
not fully exploited due to the late arrival of the 
regular infantry units. 

fhe most renowned action, again with the 
King and foreign oi>servers w^atching, was the 
capture of Motnit San Gabriele on 4 Sepiember 
1917: following a brief l>ut conccntraied arlilleiy 
barrage, three companies of Arditi attacked the enemy lines, sionned 
the initial defences and cleared the trendies with liaiid grenades and 
flame-throwers, hefV>re repelling several eounter-attacks. More than 
3,{KK) prisoners, 55 maehine guns aiul 2f3 trench guns were captured. 
Once agaiti, success was limited by the late arrival of die infaiitiy units, 
which had been hit hea\ily in their starting positions. Arditi losses were 
61 killed and around 200 wounded, out of a total ol 500 men. 

Following the success ofthe.se impre.ssive initial actions, the Supreme 
Gommaiid accelerated the formation of other Repaid. At the time of 
the tragic Italian defeat at Gaporetto on 24 October 1917 there were 
approximately 20 units eitlier operative or in training, and six units in 
the process of fori nation (see Table 1 on opposite page). 

rhe units of the 2iid Army were widely employed as the rearguard of 
their retreating Army and coiisequenilv took heavy easualties. For 
example, the I Reparto was given the order to defend Udine at all costs, 
and here it suffered six officers and 385 men dead or wounded, while the 
remaining 70 were taken prisoner after running out of ammunition. 
Only the 1st Gompany w'as noi involved, because it was deployed 
elsewhere. The oilier units, merged into a task lorce, continued to iiglit 
and helped gain time for the retreat that followx'd from the T’agliamento 
to the i5ave rivers. The remnants ol the six Reparii w'cre the last Italian 
troops lu leave the Held ami cross the Piave, before the bridges were 
blown, I he other Reparti fought to cover the retreat of the remaining 
Armies, sometimes with high losses. On the 3rd Army's fnnit, the 
XXII Reparto lost 700 men out of HOO, wiiile the XX an ived at the Piave 
River with 200 men. The V Reparto of the 4th Army lost oue-ihird of its 
m e n oi i M oi i n t Pi a n a, tk i ri n g 11 1 e d 1 vc rs i o ti aiy a t tac k of 21 O c 1 1 >be r i n 
Trent! no, and ended the retreat witli four of fleers and 70 st)ldiers. 













Table t: A&sault Units 1917 

Army and school 

Reparto cTAssalto (Assault Unit) 

Date of croaiion 

2nd Army 

1 {First) 

5 July 

Sdricoa di Manzano 

If (Second) 

2 August 


III (Tbird) 

September 


IV (Fourth) 

September 


V (Fifth) 

October 


VI (Sixth) 

October 


X (Tenth) 

October 


XI (Eleventh) 

October 


Xll (Twelfth) 

October 


Xltl (Thirteenth) 

October 


XIV (Fourteenth) 

October 


XV (Fifteenth) 

October 

3nd Army 

XtX (Nineteenth) 

September/October 

Borgnano 

XX (Twentieth) 

September/October 


>0(1 (Twenty-first) 

Septem ber/October 


XXII: (Twenty-second) 

Septem ber/October 

4th Army 

fV (Fourth) 

July 

Zortea 

V (Fifiti) 

September 


VI (Sixth) 

September 


Vtl (Seventh) 

September 


VIII (Eighth) 

September 

1 St Army 

IV (Fourth) 

July 

(somewhere near Vicenza) 

IX (Ninth) 

September 


>0(1 V (Twenty-fourth) 

September 

Comando Zona Carnia 
(no available information about 
the school) 

XVIII {Eighteenth) 

August/September 

3rd Army Corps 
(scymewbere In Valcamonica) 

XVil (Seventeenth) 

August/September 

Comando Truppe Altipiani 
(somewhere near Vicanza) 

XVI (Sixteenth) 

AugusVSeptember 


Sources for Table 1: 

Giorgio Rochat, Gft Arditi della 
Grande Guerra, and Francesco 
Fatutta's ground'breaking Conttibuto 
ad una Btoiia defle Truppe d'Assafto. 

Notes for Table 1: 

iV Rep. {4th Arrny) was soon 
disbanded to form the other four units. 
V Rep. {4th Army) was disbanded in 
December, due to the great iosses 
incurred at Monte Piana and Monte 
Tomba: the survivors were sent 
to Vi Rep. {4th Arimy), together with 
survrvors of XViil Rep.; Vi Rep. (4th 
Army) became the famous tX Rep. 
with 9th CdA {Corpo d'Armata) in 
the reorganisation of June 1918. 

IV and VI Rap. (2nd Anmy) and III 
and V Rep. were respectively merged 
into the I Rep. (2nd Army) and il Rep. 
{2nd Army), whiie excess personnei 
were eniisted into a new iii Rep. 

{2nd Army) in January 1918. i and 11 
Rep. became XX and XXII Rep. 

{with 20th and 22nd CdAs) in the 
reorganisation of June 1918. 

X, XI, Xll and Xill Rep. (2nd Army) 
were not operative before Caporetto. 
XIV and XV Rep. {2nd Army) were 
disbanded immediately and provided 
soldiers for I and li Rep. {2nd Army). 

XL XIi and XJII Rep. were disbanded 
on 5 December 1917, and provided 
soldiers for 1 and II Rep. {2nd Army). 
They were re-formed in January 1918^ 
X Rep. in the 2nd Army^ XI, Xll and Xill 
Rep. in the 5th Army. 


Tlie ‘Cominissioii of Inquiry inio the ReLrcui froiii the Isoti/o River 
to the Piave River' aec used the Arditi of pillLi^c' and looiing, and 
Teii.Cieii. Giardino gave evidence that more than 30 soldiers, many of 
them Ardiii, were executed during the retreat as an example. It is 
possible that die re was some truth in the accusations, and the discipline 
siLuaiion remained unsaiisfactory until March or April of 1918, as noted 
in several directives from the Supreme Command and in the memoirs 
of Arditi officers, fhe six Reparti of the 2nd Army were among the few 
uniLs lo figlit while withdrawing without disbanding, paying a high pifce 
in terms of blood and suffering. In addition, they were employed in a 
nianner tfiey had not been equipped or trained for, and they were used 
whenever necessary as a screen between advancing Austrian ant! 
German forces and the routed Italian units. 

,As a result of the heavy losses inclined, some of die units were 
disbanded at tiie beginning of December, or w^ere merged into other 
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Table 2; Reparti d'Assalto at the beginning of 1913 

Army/Army Corps 

Reparii d*Assalto (Assault Units) 

1 St Army 

t, It, HI. IV, IX. XVl. XXIII, XXIV 

2nd Army 

X, XVIII 

3rd Army 

XIX, XX. XXf. XXII 

4th Army 

V. VI, VIL Vlll 

5th Army 

XI, XJL XIII 

3rd Army Corps 

XVIt 


Note: I arKi W were originally the I and II 
of 2nd Army: IV IX and XXIV were 
originally the tV IX and XXIV of tst Army;: 
XVI was originally the XVl of Comando 
Tmppe Aftiplani. The III, V X. XL XII, and 
XIII Raparti were new units reconstituted 
with the same number of the Repadt 
disbanded In December. XXIII was an 
entirely new unit. The XVI II Reparto was 
a new unit instituted In Febnjary, 


Arditi of the 151st Infantry 
Regiflientf Sassari Brigade, taking 
a rest from the fighting in Santa 
Lucia di Piave, October 1913. 
They have standard infantry 
equipment and weapons, but 
carry daggers and wear the open 
collar tunic, with the regimental 
red and white collar patches and 
the Ardito badge, as prescribed 
by regulations. (MGR 2/173) 


exisiin^ units, while oilier Reparti were retired 
Iruiii the line to renirganisc and rest At the 
beginning of jaiiuaiy, a report of the Supreme 
Cominaiul showefl iliai there were cunenllv 
21 Reparii in existence, with one scheduled to 
be formed in Fchnian' (see Table 2 on the left). 

The desigiiation nunibers of the Reparti were 
re-assigned by the Siiprenie Command, without 
regard to the unit's previous iissignmeiit within an 
Army, in order to stress tlve autonomy of the units. 
The assignation to a partictilar Army now depended strictly on the 
availability of camps with training facilities. 

Some Reparti were soon combat ready, and 1, II, IV and XVl Reparti 
(now part of the 1st Army) took part in the bloody battle of the fhree 
Mountains (Valbeila, (^ol del Rosso and Col d'Eeheie) on 28/29 January 
1918, with heavy Itxsses to both the Ardili and the accompanying units 
(three infantiy brigades, five Alpini battalions and three Bersaglieri 
regiments). Once again the action was |Jootly eo-ordinalcd due to the 
combination of the diflereiit infantry, Arditi and artilleiy units. 

During winter and spiing of 1918, the Arditi were only called into 
action to presen-e the lines, to counter-attack, or to conduct limited 
assaults. In March, the VllI Reparto loughl several times on the Piave 
River (Ftissalta); the XXIX Reparto attacked a fortified outpost at Marco 
(Trentino) in April and Mt. Zugna in May. fhe XXII1 aiul XXVIl Reparto 
counter-attacked lullowing a few limited Austnel lungarian raids in tlie 
Lower Piave sector in April and May, iriflit ting more than 2,(K)() ca.suallies 
and taking some 1,900 prisonei's. Die V Reparto (Ill Reparto belore 
10 May) made several incursions in its sector (Trentino), and one of them 
became legendary: vdlii only four men. Ten. Saharini succeded in taking 
Ml Ciorno on 1$ May 1918. Jhe III Reparto (XVJI Reparto before 
10 May) captured some imptnnaiu positions, taking around 900 piisoners 
and several ariillciy guns, macliine guns and equipiiieiit at Cima 
Presen a (Tonale). 

During spring 1918, the Supreiiie ("ommaiid decided once again to 
re-oi’ganise the Arditi units. A Reparto was attached to each Army Corps, 

to form a reserve ibree 
ttLsked with leading attacks 
and conn ler-ai tacks. Some 
Reparii were sent oi 
instituted abroad: the XIIT 
(later the 11) was transferred 
to France in Apiil, followed 
by the XXXI1 in September, 
and the XVI was transferred 
to Albania, while the XXXV 
wetn to Macedonia. In 
M a rc' h, Re p a in i d ’ As sa 11 1 > 
di Marcia (Replacement 
Assault LTnits) were formed 
as replacement and training 
units for each Aitiiv. Some 
of iliem were also dcjiloved 























King Vittorio Emanueie lit 
rewards an Ardito for hJs actions 
in June 1916 In the Lower Piave 
sector, during the Inspection 
of the 1 St Assault Division^ on 
21 August 1918. The tall officer 
in the background, with his arms 
crossed, is Ten.Gen. Francesco 
Saverio QraziolL the Commander 
of the Assault Army Corps. 

{MGR 7/2737) 


in combat, sttch ixs the 1 and the IIL f )n 10 May a 
definitive dtrsignaiif>n took place, wfiicli once again 
changed tlie tiumbering of all existing Repat ti. 

The designations were not tlic only things to be 
changed: on lOJune, lollovving iiionllis of research 
and consnltation, the Snprenie (aniimaiid deckled 
to form a whole Assault Army Corps, comprising 
an Assault Division (entitled *A’ Division) and the 
0th Oerli Division, under the commajid of 
TemCien. Francesco Saverio Cira/ioli: interestingly, 

TcinCjol. Bassi was f leicely opposed to the changes, 
and was thus removed and sent to command an 
inhinlry regiment. I he 'A' Division cncached tiine 
existing Reparti, divided into tliree Assault Gixjups 

(1st Ciroup - X, XX, V Repani; 2nd (houp - Xli, Xlll, XIV Reparii; 3rd 
Choiip- Vm, XXII, XXX Repani), while new Repani had to he formed 
in order to take their place, and these new units received die same 
number, plus the designation d/ in Roman numerals. Many oJ these later 
units never entei ed ojjeralional service. 

The last Austro-Hungarian offensive in June 19IH (akin to the 
operation on the Western Froiu) was the first lest fdi the new 
unit, whicli vras enijjloyed to conuiin and conntei-attack the dangerous 
enemy advance in the Lower Piave secioit Although sometimes oulllanked, 
the Division arliieved several minor tactitial vietoiies, ]>liI did not spearhead 
tlie projected coniiter-ckfensive anrl sulfcred severe losses (1,1 Oh casualties 
out of 3,000 active Uoops), so many that it was neeessaiy to bring tlie 
Repani back to rally and re-organize. Mtcr the battle, the commander of 
the 3rd Army, the Duke of Aosta, admitted that it bad been a mistake to 
throw the f>ot>rly amalgamated division into battle, without adequate 
preparation or strategic planning. Ncverthele.ss, the Supreme Command 
judged the resulLs as positive, ainl cr>ntimied with the formation of the 
Assault Ainy Corps, subsliluting tlie Czeeli Division with anolhei Assault 
Division, split into three other Assault Ch-oups. The six Assault Groups were 
formed fix>m two Repani d'Assalto and one Bersaglien battalion, so 'A' 
Division became 1st Assault Division ami provided tliree Rejiarti (V, XIV 



Four of the five heroes of Mt. 
Corno. Ten. Sabatini, second 
from the left, bears a Gold Valour 
Medal, while Serg. Degli Esposti 
(first on the left) and the two 
other Arditi sport Silver Valour 
Medals. On 13 May 1913, after a 
difficult climb in exposed terrain, 
the five men took the fortified 
mountain top alone, killing or 
taking prisoner 26 of the 
defenders, and resisting counter¬ 
attacks until the rest of their unit 
arrived. They have the number of 
their Reparto (V) stencilled on 
their helmets. Ten. Sabatini also 
displays the war promotion 
badge on his cuffs and a ‘wound’ 
stripe. (Arch. Mauro Caimi) 
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Table 3: RepartE d'Assafto June 1918 

Reparto d’Assalto 

Sub-unit 

Final designation 

Previous designation 

Corpo d'Armata (CdA) - Army Corps 

] (First) 

X (Tenth) 2nd Army* 

1st CdA [4th Army), then (June) 2nd Assault Division 

II (Seeded) 

Xiil (TTiIrteenth) 5th Army* 

2nd CdA, in France from Apnl 

III ribird) 

XVII (Seventeenth) 3rd Army Corps 

3rd CdA (7th Army), in autumn 4th Army 

V {Fifth) 

III (TTiird) 2nd Army* 

5th CdA (1 St Army), then (June) 1 si and (end of June) 2nd Assault Division 

VI (Sixth) 

VIII (Eighth) 4th Army 

6th CdA (4th Army), then (June) 2nd Assault Division 

VIII (Eightti) 

XXII (Twenty-second) 3rd Army 

Sth CdA (6th Army), then (June) 1st Assault Division 

IX (Ninth) 

Vi (Sixth) 4th Army 

9th CdA {4th Army), in autumn 4th Army 

X (Tenth) 

XXIV (Twenty-fourth) 1st Army 

10th CdA {1st Army)^ then (June) 1st Assault Division 

XI {Seventh) 

XX (Twentieth) 3rd Army 

11th CdA {3rd Army), in autumn 3rd Army 

Xil {Twelfth) 

XI (Eleventh) 5th Army' 

12th CdA {6th Army), then (June) 1st Assault Division 

Xiil {Thirteenth) 

XXI (Twenty-first) 3rd Army 

13lh CdA (6th Amy), then (June) 1 si Assault Division , 

XJV {Fourteenth) 

XII (Twelfth) 5th Army’ 

14th CdA {6th Army), then (June) 1st and (end of June) 2nd Assauit Division 

XVi (Sixteenth) 

- 

16th CdA, in Albania 

XViil {Eighteenth) 

IX (Ninth) 1st Army 

leth CdA (4th Army), in autumn 4th Army 

XX [Twentieth) 

1 (First) 2nd Army 

20th CdA {6th Army), then (June) 1st Assault Division 

XXii (Twenty-second) 

11 (Second) 2nd Army 

22th CdA {9th Army), then (June) Ist Assault Division 

XXill (Twenty-thiref) 

XIX (Nineteenth) 3rd Army 

23th CdA (3rd Army), in autumn 4th Army 

XXV (Twenty-lifth) 

XVI (Sixteenth) Comando Aftipiani 

25th CdA (9th Army), then (June) 2nd Assault Division 

XXVI (Twenty-sixth) 

IV (Fourth) 1st Army 

26th CdA (9th Army), in autumn 3rd Army | 

XXVI i (Twenty-seventh) 

V (Fifth) 4th Army 

27th CdA (Bth Army), in autumn Sth Army 

XXVfll (Twenty-eighth) 

XVIH (Eighteenth) 2nd Army* 

28th CdA (3rd Amy), in autumn 3rd Army 

XXfX (Twenty-ninth) 

XXill (Twenty-third) 1st Army* 

29th CdA {1st Army), in autumn 1st Army 

XXX (Thirtieth) 

VII (Seventh) 4th Army 

30th CdA [9th Army), then (June) 1 st and [end of June) 2nd Assault Division 

XXXI (Thirty-first) 

- 

1 St Army 

XXXii (Thirty-second) 


From September in France with 2nd CdA 

XXXV (Thirty-fifth) 

- 

From March, 35th Inf. Div. in Macedonia 

LI {Fifty-first) 

- 

Created end of June under 1 st CdA, but never completed 

Ltl {Fifty-second) 

- 

52nd Mountain Div (20th CdA, 6th Army), in autumn 6th Army 

LV (Fifty-fifth) 

- 

Sth CdA (1st Army), then in autumn 4th Army 

LXX (Seventieth) 

- 

20th CdA (6th Arrriy). then in autumn 6th Army 

LXXil (Seventy-second) 

- 

22th CdA (9th Army), then In autumn Sth Army 

LVIii {Fifty-eighth) 

- 

Created end of June under Sth, 10th, I2th, 13th, I4th and 30th CdAs. but 
soon disbanded. The personnel vvere transferred to the X and XI Reparti 
d'Assalto di Marcia (troops from LXXX were rnerged into LXXII Reparto). 

LX (Sixtieth) 

1 

LXII (Sixty-second) 

- 

LXIIi (Sixty-third) 


LXIV (Sixty-fourth) 

- 

LXXX {Eightieth) 

- 

i Reparto d'Assaito di Marcia [1st Replacement Assault Unit) 

1 st Army 

II Reparto d’Assalto di Marcia (2nd Replaceavent Assault Unit) 

2nd Army, then 8th Army 

Hi Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia (3nd Replacement Assault Unit) 

3rd Army 

IV Reparto d'AssaJto di Marcia {4th Repiacemant Assault Unit) 

4th Army 

V Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia f5th Repiacement Assauit Unit) 

Sth Army, then 9th Army 

VI Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia [6th Replacement Assault Unit) 

6th Army 

VII Reparto d'Assaito di Marcia (7th Replacement Assault Unit) 

7th Army 


(continued top of page 13} 

































































Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia 'A^ (*A' Replacement Assault Unit); then 

X Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia (10th Replacement Assault Unit) 

Assault Army Corps, 1 st Division 

XI Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia (1 ith Replacement Assault Unit) 

Assault Army Corps, 2nd Division 


and XXX) to the 2nd Assault Division, vvliicli also rectaved lrot>ps Iroin 
their Atn)y Cloips’ t, V'l and XXV Reparti. The Bersaglien hattali<nis, in 
Grazioli's mind, were perfeet tor ptoviding a more powerlul (with regard 
to thic Arditi) and quicker (with regard to the regular inl’anuy) force to 
man and delend the captured trenches after the first successful attack. 
During the Austro-Hungarian olfensivc, the other Reparti fought 
fiercely along the wTole front, opjDOsing diversionaiv or secondary 
attacks, some olWhich were extremely dangerous. In the Mt. G.rappa 
sector, the IX Repano, on three separate days, recaptured Mt. Faghei cm, 
Ml. F'enilon and the Col Moschiin The assault on the C>ol Mosdiin is 
often considered the Arditi s most successful action, with them taking 
the mountain in just 10 minutes with few losses while capturing 400 or 
so prisoners. Ten days later, the same unit took Mt. Asolone, losing 19 
officers and 305 men. On Montello, the XXVII Reparto resisted for four 
days and was the mainstay of the defence, losing a quarter of its men. On 
the l^iave River, near the positions of *A’ Division, the XXllI and XXVIII 
Reparti ended the engagemenl with 100 and 2()i) men respectively. 

After the battle, some Reparti were cm ployed to consolidate the 
front line and to harass the enemy, in order to maintain the initiative 
and prepare for the upcoming Italian offensive. During this period, 
while the Assault Amv Corps was liaiihng vigorously, other Arditi 
Reparti took part in numerous unsncaessful operations, which seemed 
to damage their image. In elfect, the post-combat reports often state 
that Arditi were employed without the iiecessary pre|)arati(>ii and 
without the surprise factor, sometimes due to poor orders by Ihgher 
command, sometimes due to the naivety of the officers who led them, 
who sacrificed tedmieal proficiency for an ovcrzealous faith in success. 
Additionally, initial successes often turned into withdrawals as units ran 
out of annmniition and were exposed to enemy counter-attacks. 

The independeiu Reparti met with the same poor results during the 
great Italian offensive of 24 October 1918, principally because the 
enemy was well prepared for the assault. For example* the famous IX 


Notes: 

* Reparti instituiect in January 1918, or 
in February (the XVIIf). The other ones 
were aiready In existence In 1917: the 
ones not Indicated were formed In 
May/June 1918, The Reparti di 
Marcia were formed in March 1918. 
The following Reparti wore crimson- 
flame patches: XXIII, XXVL IXXII, 

The following Reparti wore the green- 
flame patches: lit, XXIX, XXXL Lll. 

The following had companies wearing 
black, green and crinnson flames: VI. 
XXX, (V Reparti d'Assalto di Marcia. 
The following Reparti d'Assalto di 
Marcia wore black-flame patches 
(2 coys) and crimson’flame patches 
(1 coy): II, III. 

The foitowing Reparto d'Assalto dj 
Marcia wore black-flame patches 
[2 coys) and green-flame patches 
[1 coy): XI. 

The remaining Reparti wore black- 
flame patches. 


Arditi of the 1st Assault Division 
parade bare chested in front of 
the King to show off their 
strength. As far as we know* it 
was the first (and probably the 
last) time that such behaviour 
was permitted In the history of 
the Italian Army. (MGR 40/6} 
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Repano lost 28 officers and 410 inen out of a force of-^0 officers and 500 
men. In two days of fierce figlitin^ on the Col della Berretla, it also lust 
the replacements received on the second day of ilie offensive, fhe LV 
and XXIII captured and lost Mi. Prasolaii several times and were unable 
to capture Mt. Asolone. The IJI Reparto was halted for three days on Mt, 
Solaroli and captured and lost Mt Cucco. The XVIII took Mt. Peitica 
but was halted there. The plan nevertheless succeeded, as the enemy 
diverted many divisions in order to reinforce the Cn appa sector. On the 
I^iave River, only the retreat of' ihe enemy saved the XXVIIf Rejjarto 
from total destruction (only one officer simived the hatile), while tlie 
XI crossed tlie Piave River and defended the bridgehead near Grave di 
Papadopoli (in the Lower S^iave) for four days. In other sectors, the 
Arditi encountered a weakened enemy, and the XXIX Reparto easily 


Table 4: Assault Army Corps^ end of June 1918 

Commander: Ten.Gen. Francesco Saverio Grazloli 


Army Corps troops 

General Staff, Logistics Offices 

Chemical Seetbn 

162nd Carabinieri Section fMP) 

54th Motorised Section 

73rd Signal Company 

12th Searchlight Section 
'A' Assault Replacement Unit 

(in October: 10th Assault Repl. Unit. 11th Assault Repl. Unit and Bersaglieri RepI, Unit) 

1st Assauft Division 

2nd Assault Division 

Commander Gen.Div. Ottavio Zoppi 

Commander Gen.Drv. Ernesto De Marchi 

227th and 365th Cara.bimen Platoons (MP) 

4{)6th and 409th Carabinieri Platoons (MP) 

16th Motorised Section 

19th Motorised Section 

1769th, 1770th and 17Sth Machine-gun Companies 

317th, 279th and 589th Machine-gun (Companies 

3rd Bersaglieri Ciefisti (Cycle) Battalion 

11th Barsaglieri Ciclisli (Cycle) Battalion 

5th Squadran Cavalleggeri di Piacenza (Cavalry) 

6th Squadron Cavalleggeri di Piacenza (Cavalry) 

fsf Regroupment: 

2nd Assauit Regroupmant: 

1st Assault Group (X and XX Assault Units, 1st Bersaglieri Battalion) 

4th Assault Group (XIV and XXV Assault Units, 3rd Bersaglieri Battalion) 

2nd Assault Group (XH and XIII Assault Units, 7th Bersaglieri Battalion) 

5th Assault Group (I and V Assault Units, 15th Bereaglien Battalion) 

3rd Assault Group {XXII and VIII Assault Units, 9th Bersaglieri Battalion) 

6th Assault Group (VI and XXX Assault Units, 55th Bersaglieri Battalion) 

9th Mountain Artillery Battalion 

12th Mountain Artiiiery Battalion 

91 st Engineer Battalion 

92nd Engineer Battalion 

122nd Signal Company 

71st Signal Company 

70th Medical Section 

86th Medical Section 

75th Logistics Section 

65th Logistics Section 

14th Motorised Section 

17th Motorised Section 


Independent Reparti d’Asealto, autumn 1918 

Army/Army Corps/Divjsion 

Reparti d^Assalta 

1 St Army 

XXIX, XXXI [1 Reparto di Marcia) 

3fd /Vmy 

XI, XXVL XXVIil (111 Reparto di Marcia) 

4th Army 

III, IX, XVIJI, XXIIL LV (IV Reparto di Marcia) 

6th Army 

Ul. LXX (Vi Reparto di Marcia) 

7th Army 

(VII Reparto di Marcia) 

8th Army 

XXVII, LXXJI (II Reparto dl Marcia) 

9th Army 

(V Reparto di Marcia) 

2nd Amny Corps {France) 

11, XXXII 

16th Army Corps (Albania) 

XVI 

35th Infantry Division (Macedonia) 

XXXV 


{ABOVE) Note: Du nog the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto {24 October 1918 ~ 

4 November 1918), two Mountain 
Artillery Groups were added to the two 
Assault RegnouprDents {44th Mountain 
Arlillery Battalion and 29th Mountain 
Artillery Battalion respectively), and one 
MachinS’gun Company was given to 
each Bersaglieri Battalion. 


{LEFT) Note: It is possible that V and 
VII Reparti di Marcia were disbanded, 
their Army being without any 
Assault Unit. 
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cnit'rt'd Rtnerelo and Trento; aiier 30 Octoljer die II and L.XX met Hide 
resistance save rearguard actions in Trentino, 

Tlie Assault Army (iorps’ task was to attack in two different tlirec tions 
in order to cut the etiemy’s from in two. llie I si nivision attacked to the 
north of Moiuello and the 2nd Division to the south of it: the latter was 
stopped by tlie flooding of' tlic Piave Ri\cr (which destroyed several 
bridges) and tlie former by enemy resisiance, which indicted severe losses 
on the advancing units. Only on 29 October did the 2nd Didsion cross 
the river, threatening the rear of the resisting AusUTeHungariaii units, 
and eapuii ing the impurtaiU comnninicaiion centre ol \Httorio Veneto. 
After 31 October, the attack turned to pursuit along the whole front, and 
the .Assault Army Cknps led die advance on Oadore, where the end of the 
war on 4 November halted the .Aiditi s efforts. In ten days, tliey had lost 
336 men (of which 18 were officers), waih 56 men missing in action, 
and had more than 980 wounded, while capturing approximately 
8,000 prisoners, 68 guns anrl 223 machine guns. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR ON THE 
ITALIAN FRONT 

1915 

26 April Treaty of London: the Kingdom of Italy, formally allied with the Central 
Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary), agrees with the Entente 
Powers to enter the war on their side, in return for territorial gains in the 
Italian Peninsular and the colonies. 

24 May Italy declares war on the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Gen. Cadorna is 

the Italian Army Chief of Staff, Sal and ra is Prime Minister, and (formally) 
King Vittorio Emanuele Nl is the Supreme Commander of the Italian 
Armed Forces. 

23 June-7 July First Battle of the Isonzo River. Cadorna's bloody and pointless 

strategy, based on the offensive at any cost, is executed and gains the 
Italian Army a small advance (about 25km) in all sectors. The front 
forms a large horizontal 'S', from the Stetvio Pass (on the border with 
Switzerland), to the Adriatic Sea, taking in the peaks of Adamelio, Ortles, 
and Cevedale, Lake Garda, then Pasubio, the Asiago Plains, Mount 
Grappa, Cadore, the Alps of 
Carnia, and the Isonzo River, 
mostly following the old 1866 
border. The order of battle is: 

1 st Army in Trentino, 4th Army in 
Cadore, 2nd Army from Cadore 
to Gorizia, 3rd Army from Gorlzia 
to the sea. 

16 July-3 August Seoond Battle of the Isonzo 
River. Italian troops take Mount 
San Michele. Both armies start 
to dig in. Hopes for a swift 
war dissolve. 

18 October-5 December Third and Fourth 
battles of the Isonzo River. The 
Italian Army takes severe losses 
to gain only a few hundred 
metres in the infamous 
Cadorna shoulder pushL 

December 1915-danuary 1916 The Italian 

Royal Navy rescues the remains 
of the Serbian Army. 


The situation on the Italian front 
the day before Caporetto. The 
front followed the original border, 
except for the limited Italian 
conquests (marked 'm plain grey) 
and for the terrain lost during the 
Sifaf&xpedition of 1916 (marked 
In lined grey). (G. PeyranI) 
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1916 

11-29 March Fifth Battle of the tsonzo River: 

agreement with the Allies to 
reduce the pressure on the 
Western Front. Cadorna's 
strategy changes, preferring 
localised superiority of men and 
artillery to broader attacks along 
large sections of the front. 

15 May-15 June The Strafexpedition, an 
Austro-Hungarian punitive 
offensive, inflicts the first 
territorial Josses on the Italians. 

The Austro-Hungarian vanguards 
reach the Veneto plains, before 
being halted. 

10 June Salandra resigns: the new Prime 
Minister is Paolo Boselli. 

15 June-15 July Italian counter-offensive takes 
place on the Asiago Plains. 

4-17 August Sixth Battle of the Isonzo River 
takes place. 

9 August The first major Italian victory; the Italian Army takes Gorizia, 

25 August Italy declares war on Germany. 

14 September-1 Movember Seventh, Eighth and Ninth battles of the Isonzo River 
The new Austro-Hungarian Emperor CharJes I names Arz von 
Straussenburg as Chief of Staff to replace Conrad von Hoetzendorf. 

1917 

12 May-6 June Tenth BattJe of the tsonzo River following the Chantilly Conference, 
The losses are enormous: 160,000 Italians and 90,000 
Austro-Hungarians. The Italian 3rd Army's artillery fires more than a 
million rounds in one day - one round on each 1.5cm of the front. 

10-29 June The Battle of Mount Ortigara, also known as 'the AlpinI's calvary'. 

5 July The first Reparto d'Assalto is instituted within the 2nd Army. 

18 August-12 September Eleventh Battle of the Isonzo River, the Italians take the 
Bainsizza Plains. The Arditi fight their first battle, on Mt Fratta. 

4 September The battle of Mt. San Gabriele: the Arditi take 3,127 prisoners. 

24 October-9 November An Austro-Hungarian and German force, following a gas 
bombardment, breaks through the Italian lines, and the Caporetto 
retreat begins. The Italian Army loses one-third of its manpower, 
thousands of artillery pieces and carriages, a large amount of 
ammunition and numerous supply depots. The Arditi fight as a 
rearguard force and ensure that the routed troops reach the last 
line of defence, on the Plave River. 

26 October Boselli resigns: Vittorio Emanuele Orlando takes over as Prime Minister. 

8 November Gen. Cadorna is replaced by Gen. Armando Diaz as Chief of Staff, with 

Gen. Badogllo and Gen, Giardino as adjutants, 

10 November-26 December The Italian Army halts the Austro-German offensive 

across the entire front. 



The disastrous situation facing 
Italy on 10 November 1917f In 
the aftermath of Caporetto. The 
Austro-German offensive also 
overwhelmed the second Italian 
defensive line on the Tagliamento 
River, and the Italian Army fought 
hard to stop the advance at the 
Piave River (G. Peyrani) 
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1918 

January 1918 A limited counter-offensive on the Asiago Plains takes place, and the 

lines are rectificled along the front. Recruits of the class of 1899 receive 
their baptism of fire in the Piave River sector. The Arditi fight in the 
Battle of the Three Mountains (28/29 January). 

January-May The Italian Army begins a programme of rebuilding and improvement. 

An English and a French Division arrive on the ftalian Front The Arditi 
conduct an exemplary action at Monte Corno (13 May). 

10 June The Assault Army Corps Is formed. 

15 June-6 July The last Austro-Hungarian offensive on the Piave River, Mt. Grappa 
and the Asiago Plains [ Battle of Solstice'). After initial successes, the 
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24 October 


29 October 

3 November 

4 November 


advancing troops are haHed and sent back to their starting positions. 
1st Arditi Division is sacrificed on the Piave; !X Reparto achieves its 
famous victory on the Col Moschin and Mt Asolone (Mt. Grappa), 

One year after Caporetto, the Italian Army, with the support of English 
and French troops, begins the final battle of Vittorio Veneto. All Arditi 
units take part in the fighting, and lead the way. 

Austro-Hungary offers its unconditional surrender. 

The armistice of Villa Giusti. Italian troops enter Trento and Trieste. 

The war ends on the Italian front, Italy has lost 578,000 men, compared 
to Austro-Hungarian losses of 1,100,000, 


RECRUITMENT 


In peacetime, all 18-year-c)ld males, excluding the disabled or diosc witli 
special family circumstances (such as faiiter's widiout wives, or Llie only 
sons of widowed inoihers), wei e supposed Lu serve for two years. Eacli 
class was based on the age of the recruits; tlie class of 1899, for example, 
took in all males born in that yean 1lie class was divided into lour 
categories, which were based on the recruit’s physical ability or family 
circumstances. The first categoiT (comprising single, chikllcss men in 
good health) of the first eight classes Ibrmed llie Regular Army {Esmilo 
Permanenle), w'hile the first categoiy of the following fdui classes formed 
the Reserve Army {Miiizia Molnir). 1 he remaining seven classes, with its 
first, second and third categories and tlie thiid category (jf the oilier 
\2 classes, formed the Home Guarci {Miiizia IhiiloriaiP}. Replacements 
were taken fnim the second categoiw of ihe first 12 classes, respectively. 
The fourth categoiy cumprised those who were exempt Ifom service. 

Nineteen age classes were called for enlistment into the Army's ranks 
from 1881 to 1900 (the enlistment year for tlie latter being 1918). In total, 
more than five million halian males were enlisted, frtHii a popnlaiion in 
1915 of about 32*5 million people. In wartime, the Regular Arm} 
nnm}>cred l)etween 1,000,000 in 1916 and 2,100,000 men in 1918. 

VVitli the draft system in use, only a small part of‘ die Army structure 
consisted of professional soldiers. Most of the middle or higher-ranking 


The officers of the famous tX 
Reparto after the successful 
attack on the Col Moschin in 
June 191S. The officer in the 
centre left with the cane is the 
commander, Magg. Giovanni 
Messe, later Marshal of Italy in 
World War II* The officer nent to 
him with the Alpino hat is Cap* 
Angelo Zancanarei he was 
awarded the Silver Valour Medai 
in World War 1 and the Gold 
Valour Medal in World War II, 

Most of the other young officers 
did not survive the vvar* In the I 
background, a soldier sports a 
captured M16 Austro-Hungarian I 
helmet. (Arch, Andrea Brambllla} 
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A grcjup of Bersaglieri and AtxJiti 
of V and XXX Roparti, in May 
1918, after the oonqueat of 
Mt. Corno, for which they ha^re 
received awards. Awards were 
granted only for outstanding 
bravery, {Arch. Mauro Caimi) 


officers were tai eer soldiers 
and, as in tlic other Euro 
pea 11 armies, were noble¬ 
men or came from the 
uppeiMiiiddie class (hciiij; 
sons of business and 
indusny proprietors, or the 
upper echelons ol civil 
administration). Only a 
small mimher ofNCOs were 
professional soldiers: most 
of them were assigned to 
the logistics branch, and 
wished to become rich at 
the expense of the Amiy. There was a complete lack of a professional and 
conscientious class of NCX')s, well trained and efficient, to whom the 
responsibility of leading and training the soldiers could be piissed. 'fhe.se 
duties were typically performed by a limited number of young professional 
officers, blit only t>ecaLise it was a necessaiy step to fonvai d dicir careers; 
subsequently, they had no iiilcresl in creating and maiiiiaining good 
relationships with their men. ("uftuiai differences, especially between 
officers and enlisted men, wxn e witlespread, and in a countiy where a large 
part of the popnialion lived in the couiitjyside and had liule or no 
education, the) w’ere almost insuperahk?. 

Due to the great wartime need for N( -Os and low'-ranking officers to 
lead the troops, a large number of complement oOicers, educated in brief 
and incomplete training coursers, w^ere cnn|>!oyed; some troops were also 
promoted from the ranks to positions of minimal responsibility. 

Since the Arditi w^ere recruited from otfier Italian Aiuiy units, they 
represented a perfect cross-section of Italian society. One of the best 
sources on the Arditi, Safvatore Farina, an officer of the 1 Repiirto, stales 
lliat more than half of tire Arditi were peasants, 3(J per cent wx^re factory 
workers and the remaining 20 per cent held ‘other jobs'. 

Initially, Arditi officers visiietl other infantry uniLs and encouraged 
volunteers to come forward by Ihglilighting the privileges on offer. An 
Ardito received 20 cents extra pay above the standard soldier's pay oJ 10 
cents; a corporars pav was 20 cents above the standard 25, and a 
sergeant's w^as 30 cents above the standard I lira and 88 cents. NCOs 
were paid beiw^^en I lira and 2 lire and 50 cents, depending on rank. A 
soldier's pay was actually 89 cents, but there were deductions for Food 
(38 cents), for clothing (14 cents) and bread (27 cents). All troops in a 
combat area reteived a war allowance of 40 cents. 

Due to the special nature of tlie Ardito's role, spearheading the 
attack, they were often more successful than regular inranuymen in 
taking pnsoners and capturing enemy maimfi According to the 1916 
regulations, the rewards for taking a prisoner were 10 lire idr a private, 
20 lire for an N(X), and 50 lire for an officer. Capturing an enemy rifle 
entitled the soldier to 5 lire, a machine gun to 5f) lire, and an anilleTT 
piece to 500 lire. Initially, these rewurds were only given when such 
action demonstrated individual initiative, and not during operations 
ordered by command. By tlie end of the war, however, rt;wards vverc 
usually paid for any captured malhiei 











An Arditi camp in the aftermath 
of the fighting in the Lower 
Piave, June 19ta. The 
distribution of rations is taking 
place. The ‘casse df cottura’ or 
camp cookers were the standard 
cooking system in the Italian 
Army. After cooking^ they could 
be filled with hot water, which 
would keep the food warm for 
several hours. (MGR 3/1231) 


I he lollowiiig figures |>rnvifle some sort of comparisou betweeii tlie 
levels of pay and reward, and flail)' living costs. In 1917, a kilo ol bread 
cost 55 cents, a kilo of pasta 89 cents, a kilo of potatoes 39 cents, a kilo 
of meat 3 I tie and 74 cents, a cigar I 7 cents, lO cigarettes 36 cents, a 
postcard 5 tents, a litre ol Wine I lira ami 20 cents, and a kilo of sugar 
3 lire and 18 cents. A jiair of shoes cost 34 lire and 70 eents- three times 
as much as in 1915. 

The Aitiiio's daily food ration was belter and more pleiitifid than the 
average soldier’s. An Ardiio vvas entitled i<) 230g of nicat (compared to 
the 20Ug standard ration), 259g <4 rice or pasta (vs. 2n0g), and 700g of 
liread: he also received a daily ration of wine ('A litre) and coffee (lOg), 
as opposed to tlie 70 rations jier year of wine and 180 rations per year of 
coffee given tf) regiilar troops. Moreover, the Arditi’s food was served 
hot, regulai ly and in a mess facility - tpiite diffeieiiL from tlie normally 
cc>id meal eaten in a muddy trench when die weather and the enemy 
permitted. After (laporetLo, however, cfimbat-troop meat lations were 
increased by lOOg, and a wine ration was given daily, to enconrage the 
shattered troops: the Arditi maintained their extra rations. 

The Arditi jealously guarded their preferential treaUnenl. One 
lieutenant reported htnv, after eating rice for days on end, the Aiditi 
protested to the chaplain and demanded pasta. I he priest promised to 
bring pasta lot dinner, lint when the Arrliii discovered he bad failed lo 
do so, they emptied their mess tins and the large cooking pots on the 
grass, and forced the chaplain (an oflker of the Italian Army) to sit in 
the rice and loinatoes, witlmut \m trousers. As proof of Christian cliariiy, 
the eliaplain never revealed the names of his tormentors. 

Particular attention was given to permits for getiei al leave, which wnv 
granted to the wfiole unit (oi tlie relatively few survivois) after an 
operation. The distribution of awards wds limited as it was diflicuk to 
single out exemplary actions. In fact, a surprisingly low number of the 
higlici dceoiatioiis were awarded, when one considei*s the number of 
siicces.sful operations and the otitstanding bravery of tlie Arditi. 
Ncvertht'less, one Repario earned the Cold Valour Medal as a unit, and 
several Rc'parti earned the next highest award, the Silver Valoiu Medal. 
Many Arditi (mostly officers) received Cold or Silver Valour Medals, but 
(hey made up only a small 
part of the total number 
awarded in the Italian Army. 

flic Arditi enjoyed other 
privileges too. Tliey were 
exempt from camp chores 
such as guard duty', and 
avoided having to marc 1 1 
(they were moved to the 
battle area in lorries) and 
cany backpacks. When the 
commander of the Assault 
Annv Corps introduced the 
Ardito''s pack, he liati to 
issue the order .several 
times, knowing that it was 
veiy unpopular. In addition, 
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the Arditi trained vvcry day, unlike 
the regular iniknin; who had no 
training at all save the drills for 
marching and shooting: tlie Arditi 
were not kept at the IroiU, but w'ere 
located in the rear, awaiting tlie call 
to action. I hey were exempt from 
trench duty, so as not to squander 
their training on boring and 
dangerous tasks. 

hi spile of the incentives on oiler, 
when the newly formed first units of 
the 2nd Anny began to experience 
liigh losses after the initial attacks, 
the mnnher of volunteers began to 
decrease dramatically, falling IVoni 
nO to 20 per cent (and at one point 
even reaching 10 per cent). Only after Oaporetto, with the enrolnient oi 
the last class (the 'boys of ’99') and tlie widespread press attention on the 
Arditi, did the number of volunteers begin to rise. Finis the commanders 
of regular inlantr)^ regiment.s designated soldiers and NCOs from their 
own rolls to become Arditi: this was in fact the main source of 
recruitment, even though many memoirs focus on the voiuuiaty side. 

For each Arditi unit to be Ibrmed, each AiTiiy Ooiqis regiment had to 
supply 19-15 soldiers and one or two corporals. Each biigade sent two 
coqjorals or sergeants and the divisions had to provide sc.)me NflOs. The 
selection critetia focused on tlie physical and inilitaTy skills of the soldier, 
and paid parLicular attention to prior condnet and the indmdiiars 
psycfiologicai state, fhe future Ardito had to be astute and courageous, 
physically and menially strong, aggressive but disciplined, and wheiievei 
possible lie should possess combat experience, fie also had to he 
unmametl. The power to choose candidates allowed die regular-irifanny 
off ceui to let the worst soldiers go, and keep the best soldiers in their units. 
Magg. Freguglia, commander oi the XXVI! Reparlo, noted with some 
displeasure: 'Some infantiy units liave sent us the woi'st elements, leading 
these men to believe that becoming an Ardito would mean a life filled with 
all maimer of comforts, higher pay, longer leave, rebexed discipline, and 
infrequent training’. To counter this prublem, the training at the Arditi 
School was considered crncial, and specific tests to screen the candidates 
were iiiiroduced during traiiiiiig. When candidates did not meet tlte 
requirements, they were imiriediaLely retuiiied to their previous uniLs, 

The common notion that the Arditi were cninitials, ‘dedicated to 
murder or to jobbery’, had no real basis in fact. In 1917, tlie Supreme 
Clonnnand issued a decree tlrai strictly foibade the recruitment of 
common ciinhnals into assault units. However, it is perfectly possible 
that soldiers were given the opportunity to enlist as volunteers in die 
Arditi in lieu of punishment for minor military niisdcineanonrs. In the 
Italian Army of 1917-1H, some 360,909 soldiers were prosecuted for 
many different reasons ranging from minen- infringemeius to more 
serious crimes (excluding those sentenced to death for desertion, 
mutiny, or treason). After being sentenced the men returned to their 
units, while the punishment w'as sus})ended until tite end of the war. So 



A group of 'Green Flames^ 
Stokes section. Most of them 
wear the Alpinj hat with the 
original cap badge {an eagle 
over two crossed rifles and a 
cornet). The Sottotenente 
in the centre has the Arditi 
machine-sewn badge on his hat, 
and displays Mountain Artillery 
collar patches on his closed 
collar. The rounds that the men 
are holding for the mortar are 
the British time-fused ones. 
(Arch. Marco Balbi) 










vvc can see that some Arditi wiU have had dealings with milltaiy justice, 
just like otlicr soldiers in the Army. The Arditi themselves were proud ol’ 
such rumours, as shown by the words to one of tlieir songs: 

In the prisons there are no bandits 
I hey all went into the Arditi units 
li one has a six-year sentence he can be a corporal 
If another has a life sentence, he can be a general! 

The oflicers were enlisted t>n a strictly volimtaiT basis. Incentives and 
privileges that might have enticed enlisted men to enrol were of no benelii 
to the oificet^: they did not earn any extra pay, they already ate better than 
the troops, were already exempt from fetigues, and had an oiderly to Uike 
care of tlieii' necessities and to cariT tiieir prt^pta ty. So it is reasonal^le to 
assume tlnit odicet's were motivated by idealistic reasons and by the desire 
to get away from trench roniine. I'he pio.specl of belonging to an elite 
group, the cream of Italian officers, was an impoitant factor as w^ell. This 
sense of being an elite was transmitted to subordinate personnel through 
the choice of insignia, weapon.s and uniforms, by the development of the 
Ardito myth, along with the close interest in tlie soldiers’ welfare. 

Selecti<)n of die officers was even tougher than that of the enlisted 
men: tlicy underwent the same screening tests as the troops, but in 
addition their command style was scrutinised, their morals and common 
sense were judged, and their abilty to make decisions under severe stress 
and personal risk was checked. T he evaluators souglit out those men 
who would serve as an example for the others. 


TRAINING 



Once the applications of tiie draftees or volunteers had been processed, 
the Arditi candidates mustered at an Arditi sehool, the first and most 
famous being at Sdricca di Manzaiio, a small town near Crorizia, on I lie 
Natisone River. The otlicr Arditi schools during this initial period were 
similar to this one, or rather, were closely modelled on this one. The 
visiting officers coming from other annies took away witli them from 
Sdricca the training activities in use and installed llieni in die other 
schools. After Capoietio, Sdricea's oflieers eonducted the training of 
new Arditi units in order to maintain the same proven staiulards, hut 
there was no central scliooi 
or an Army Corps school. 

llie new' recniits were 
enrolled, and w'ere then 
issued the new uniforms 
with the open tunic. 

However, they were not 
allow'ed to wear ilie black- 
flame collar patches, as 
these were only presented 
after one week's training. 

Nor were they allcnved to 
wear the .Ardito badge: they 


A Reparto parades during the 
royal inspection ol 1st Assault 
Division on 21 August 1918. 
From their movements, it seems 
that the Arditi are running, so 
this could be a ^Crimson Flame' 
unit, who, as Bersaglieri, usually 
ran instead of marching. (MGR 
7/2788} 















Arditi of XIII Reparto practi$o 
greriado-throwing exercises In 
Borso del Grappa, spring 1918. 
The smoke from the explosion 
of incendiary grenades provides 
cover for the attacking paired^up 
soldiers. The smoke also 
simulates gas attack, which 
would unsettle the defenders 
further. (Coll. Dal Molin) 
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would only hr able to sew this (>n tlieir lelt sleeve at the end of tlie course, 
and before then lay 15-20 days of haj ci work. 

rhe fust days were taken up with the physical and psychological 
admission tests, and with learning weapons basics, hand-grenade and 
dagger skills. A medical clieck-up was not considered, because the 
recruits already caitie from other Italian Army units. In order to weed out 
unfit and unsuitalde soldiers, empirical tests had been developed by 
Arditi officers, along with physical tests in order to ineasnre stamina and 
well-being. Tlie most common {>ne cem si steel of trained Arditi (called 
nonjii or ‘grandlathers’ in army slang) thixming hand grenades at the 
candidates. Tlie new lecrnits were taken to tiie hand-grenade i ange, and 
aitcr a s 11 out of'at tci 11 ioif, a whisr 1 e was h 1 own: 111 is was the signa 1 for thc 
mmni to throw the riievenot. Hie eaiididate's beliaviuur while waiting 
and liis reaction to the explosions gave the officers an insight into his 
psycfiological state and possible heha\iour under the stress of comljat. 

In order to test their resistance to prolonged lire and l isk exposure, 
tlie leeruiLs were shut in a hunker, while tlie trainers Llirew grenades at 
the roof and at the entrance for extended periods. Incidentally, one of 
the worst mutinies of World War I on the Italian Front was caused by a 
similar situation (Mount Ortigara, June 1917). To both giiage and 
harden the recruits’ attitude to danger, on the sports field there was a 
peculiar contraption called the dondah (or swing), consisting of two 
poles linked together by a bar, onto which a ro]:»e was tied: a large weiglit 
was attached to the end ol the rope. 'Hie soldier was placed a set 
distance from the bar in relation to his height: the distance was 
cakulated in such a way that as the weight swung round in an arc, it 
p a ss e d ve 17 n e a r to i h e lac e o f i It e re emit, hi t ling a n d k n nc k i n g o ff h i s 
cap. Only a small numbei of the recruits did not flinch. Foi^ many, 
thotigh, it was a 111 alter of hotiour to succeed in this, and as a result many 
of them asked to retry until they had done so. 

It is imponaul to stress that tliese tests w^ere not only used to screen 
the candidates, but w'cre also a means of’ building up courage and 
confidence, in order tt> reach the so-called state of hmimmity to 
danger’, wliicli was the goal of all training exercises held at tlie scliool. 
Additionally, they were also a valuable means of impt'oving the men’s 
trust in their commanding officers and NCX)s. Ten. Farina ga%'e proof of 
this when he noted that due tt> the limited number of available soldier s, 


















only five in ten per cent were 
rejeeled and reitinied u> ilicir 
previous units, so ilie other 
95 per cent had to he trained 
anyway. 

Following the soinewhai 
severe ojjening episodes, the 
camp aetivities were directed 
towards specihe military train¬ 
ing. The school had several 
training areas, each of them 
dedicated to a diffei ent weapon 
ot scenario: there wert* two ai t'as 
(or hand-grenade drilh thiee 
shooting ranges for snlMiiachine 
guns, macliine gims and heavy 
guns, one firing range Idi’ llanie- 
th rowers, one area for tactic al manoeuvres in front of obstacles, and most 
importandv, the Tlummv ihlT. 

The hrsi training area tor hand grenades allowed insti uetcjrs to leach 
recntils the fundaineiiials of handling and ilirowing the F*etardo 
rheveuot, the standard Arditi hand grenade. In (act, most lecniits liad 
never tfvrovvn such grenades, lieing used to the more ccmmion SIPK. In 
the second and more spacious hand-grenade area, die recruits received 
advaiieed iraiuiog aimed at improving iheit elficiency against fixed and 
moving targets, while standing or running, rrom varying distances, 
alone, as part ol a twoanaii team, or witli the whole assanli squad. Alter 
throwing the grenade, one Ardito was made to run ahead (to reduce the 
risk of’ being hit by the grenade’s striker, die only lethal [tail of tfie 
Iluwenm) and attack the enemy (represented on the training ground 
by a straw-filled dam my) with Ids dagger. 

On the sul>machine gun range, wldcii was also used for rilles and 
pistols, the Arditi PislokUmi (sui>niachine gunners) leanicd how to fire 
their weapons. They practised how to do so bom the ]jrt>ne position, 
kneeling, staiiciiiig, iiiimiiig, as well as drilling in how to reload quickly, 
how to maintain correct fire discipline and how to take cover in the field. 
On the machine-gun range, the wea|)on crews were lauglit how to 
shoot over the top of tfieir own advancing troops (using fixed and 
moving devices as targets), how to organise 
barrage lire and how to cliange fire position 
qiiicklv, Idllowiiig tlie assatilt. Similaiiy, the 
95 mm-gun crews were l rained to provide 
supporting fire using mobile targets, as 
well as direct fire against pillboxes or 
machine-gun positions. 

Tart of the ti aiidng j.nocess was devoted 
to enemy weapons, sticli as the Manidiclier 
rille, tlie Sehwar/lose machine guns, and 
die si if hi hand grenade. Lt was quite 
possible than liaviiig exhausted liis own 
ammunition or grenadt^s, the Ardito would 
have iu make use ol the enemy's captuied 


‘Green Flames’ tn training 
exercises with a Fiat 14 
machine gun, summer 1918, 

This particular firing style 
permitted the rapid movement of 
the weapon from one fire position 
to another, although it was a little 
awkward for the gunner who had 
to carry it. The troops might he 
from XXIX Reparto, which was 
based in Val Lagarina at that 
time. (MGR 21/458) 


Arditi flame-thrower operators 
during exercises in spring or 
summer 1916. The flame¬ 
thrower is the Italian twin-tank 
apparatus, first tested in 
December 1917 and used by 
the Arditi after May 1918. 
(Arch, Andrea Brambifla) 























Ten. Ermes Rose of XIII 
Reparto examines a captured 
Austro-Hungarian Schwarzlose 
machine gun. All Arditi were 
trained in using enemy weapons. 
In case their own ammunition 
ran out. (Coll. Dal Mol in) 


Arditi of the XXIX Reparto in 
training in Sebbionara D’Avio (in 
the Trent!no sector) at the end of 
summer 1916. They are advancing 
under cover of smoke, probably 
made by mortar incendiarv 
rounds, a tactic developed at 
Sdricca. (MGR 4/1453) 


ones. The flamc-thrower operators^ after 
a training perind at nanie-tlitower school 
in Montcccliio Emilia (near Parma), 
practised firing against typical targets on 
the flame-thrower range. 

A specilie area for tactical training was 
built in order to represent all possible 
obstacles and dangerous siuiadons, such 
as hunkers, machine-gun posts, pillboxes, 
and fire and communication trenches. 
Mere the now competent Arditi candidates 
learnt the fundamental tactics necessar\^ to 
storm or to Hank an enemy position, how 
to act under incoming machine-gun fire, 
how^ to deal with a hunker in order to force 
the defenders to surrender, and how to 
pursue the retreating enemy* Some of 
these exercises were held with liv^e counterTirc, in order to get the Arditi 
used to the sound of enemy weapons and to the feeling of being shea at. 

Once the recruits had completed all tlie different levels of training, 
they were ready for full exercises, which consisted of real assaults, under 
live fire, on a perfect reproductiun of an Austro-Mungarian fortified 
outpost, known in slang as tlie Tlitmmy hilP (coilrna (ipo). I’hese assaults 
w'ere conducted by day or by night, under the beams of searchlighis, and 
wete repeated many times, in order to achieve perfect co-ordination 
between attacking tioops, machine-gun covering fire and artillery 
support. Repeating the irainingday after day, and some times several limes 
a day, also served to achieve ‘immunity to danger’. 

Contrary to rumours spread at the time, many sourees play down the 
casualties taken during these extremely dangerous exercises. Ten. 
Farina stated that in more than 510 exercises field at Sdricca between 
15 June aiul 24 October 1917, only one .soldier died, several w^ere lightly 
injured, and few seriously so. A different opinion was given by an 
anonymous lieutenant, the authoi’ of Ike war menunrs of an Arditi officer, 
w ho stated that 'on the training held, every clay we saw^ wounded or dead 

men. It w^as easier to die at tlie Arditi 
School ilian in the trenches’, fhe truth as 
usual lies between the two extiemes. One 
of the mol toes ot‘ the school w^as ‘Sw^at 
and blood today could save your life 
lomorrow'b and being injured was 
consideied a normal occurrence: it was 
also exploited as first-aid training for tfie 
two-man team, 

Ac eess to the training areas was carefully 
coHjrdiiiated by training ofiieers, so that 
different uiiiLs oi parts of them could rotate 
around them without w^fisting time, and so 
that all the faciliiies were in constant use 
and the soldiers could train continnonsly, 
without rest betweeii different exercises. To 
ensure that ihe new recruits were kept ou 

















The realistic nature o1 assault 
troop exercises Is shown here; 
a wounded Ardlto Is carried on 
a stretcher by his fellow soldiers. 
In combat, stretchers were 
not used, it being the task of 
each Ardito to take care of his 
wounded ‘partner’, (MGR 4/1464) 


their toes, the and NCOs would throw ThevenoUi into their tents or 

barraeks: they were also woken up several times in tltc middle of the night 
io go on runs, to be ordeted to get ready lor action in full combai kit, or 
just to dejjrive tlieni of sleep, 

Ten.("oL Bassi not only prescribed militan' training, hut also physical 
training. In the middle of the camp was an open fiekU which was used fur 
ceremonies and sports. Running and gymnastics were preserihed eveiy 
day: jumping over poles, ropes, walls, l)arbed-wire fences, trees, tables, 
hedgerows etc. prepared the men for the obstacles tliey w’ould enccnniLer 
on the battlefield. Magg. Freguglia, commander of (he XXVII Repano, 
noted proudly that more than 80 per cent of his soldiers w^ere able to 
do a somcrsaiih. 

fhe men also practised bayonet fighting, wTestling, and dagger 
combat in order to coiny>lement their specific militaiw training. 
Swimming lessons were very much appreciated, and proved usef ul when 
a Reparto attacked the Anstrodlimgarian trenches on the other side of 
tlie Piavc River, thus earning the Arditi one of their many nicknames: 
tlie 'Piave Caymansf After training, (he use of the sports facilities was 
encouraged by officers who awarded prizes, anrl organised tournaments 
(fooihall, WTestling, boxing, and running) in wiiich the squads wTre 
pitted against each other, in order to improve tlie .sense of belonging 
among the soldiers. 

CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


Uniforms and insignia 

According to Ten.Col Bassi's instructions, tlie Ardito’s uniform had to 
satisfy uvo criteria: firstly, it had ir> be comfortable and suitable for tlie 
assault soldier's needs, and secondly it had to be immediately 
recognisable, to identify^ the soldier as a inember of a special unit. The 
Liniform proposed by Bassi, which was not ajjproved initially, W'as a mix 
of existing items, with a lew key variations. 

The tunic chosen was that of the Bei’saglieri Ciclisii (mod. 1910) , w'hich 
had shoulder straps, tw’o breast pockets and a large hunting-style pocket 
on the back (useful for storing hand grenades), three large hidden 
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BELOW On the left is the 
Esploratorl badge, in I 
woollen yarn (this v 
for NCOS and in gold for officers). 
Oii the right is the 'VE' valour 
badge, with its award document 
In the middle. The ‘VE’ came in 
hand-sewn silver yarn, or was 
machine-sewn in biack woolien 
yarn for reasons of camouflage* 
(Coll. Andrea Brambilta} 


biitioiLs aiui two butluiicd belt loops: a key cUlTereiice wlis a 
civilian-suic open collar and reversed lapel. This tunic was the 
same for all Ar<liti regardless of‘ rank, altlioLigh photographs 
olten shcjw some olficei^ weaiiiig jackcLs with four pockets 
(t^vD waist pockets were added), or tiiilor-rnade uniforms. 

Tlte ujllar patches {moshim) featured double black flatiies, 
with the siandai'd silver five-pointed star. The latter vvkis in 
lionoui of fjue of Bassi's ancestors, Pietro F. Cal\i: he was a fiero 
of die Italian Risorgimento (Reiiniliciatioii) who was executed 
in 1855 l)y tfie Austrians, aud who usc‘d to w’car a l)lack Lie as a 
mark of association with the Carhonaii, If the Assault unit wics 
composed of Alpini or Bersaglieri, the Haines were to be green 
orciimstJii respectively. Machine gunners wore llie same flames 
cis their comrades, hut on blue rectangular backing. 

A grey-green lurllencck wxjoHeii sweater, again used by 
Bersaglieri faclisti, was worn under the tunic: it liatl six small 
buttons miming from the left shoulder to tlie neck. In warm 
weather, a grey-green sliirt with a black Lie was worn. In lact, 
especially after Caporetto, due to the lack of Ciclisti-style 
sweaters, most of the Arditi w'cre is.sned the grey-green 11 aim el 
shirt or, in exceptional cases, a white ct)iuni shirt, IkjiIi with a black lie, 
and a w^oollen, grey-green doublet* 

Trou.sers were the light and comfortable kneedcngrli Alpino 
(mod. 1909) or Bersaglieri t-iclisti (mod. 1910) models witli two slanting 
pockets, a large waistband and an adjustable strap with a metal buckle on 
the hack. Fhe redundant grey-green W'oolien puttees were replaced by 
woollen socks, which were more coniloi table, warmei' and sim[jlei to 
w^ear, although many Arditi continued to wear puttees* l lie Ardito usually 
WT>re Alpino-style liolniail Ixuns (mod. 1912), although the original 
intent, wTich w'iis never t ealised, w^as to select new^ bools that were heavier 
than the normal full dress shoes and lighter than the combat boots. 

Initially, tin- headgear lor soldici's 


LEFT A superb photo of a posinig Ardito machine gunner, with the Fiat 14 
machine-gun badge on hia left sleeve under the Ardito badge. He also 
sports a regimental medal (Arch. Oi Martino) 
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was tile standard modJ915 leh 
kepi (nicknamed the m}(MHno or 
‘dislP) or the mock 1907 hat: alter 
Caporetto, tlie sLantkud soldier’s 
I lead gear bet:amt' the black felt fez, 
derived from the Bersaglieri s red ami 
blue one* NCX)s aud officers bore the 
normal hat reseiwc^d for their rank 
(the mod. 1907). The Tireen Flames' 
kept the ApiiKHSlyle leh hat wiili crow 
(soldiers) and eagle (officers) foithers, 
while usually exchanging the standard 
insignia for the Ardiio's badge. It is not 
clear if 'Crimson Flames’ adopted the 
black fe/ or kepi their Incolour one 
(evidence for both ciises exists). 
















LEFT Four officers of XXV 
Reparto each of them wearing 
different, tailor-made uniforms. 
The second lieutenant (first 
from the left) has the cap badge 
of the I Reparto. The lieutenant 
(second from the left) has a 
regular infantry officer's tunic 
with black^flame patches on 
the closed collar. The captain 
{third from the left) wears the 
Bersaglieri cap badge, and 
the second lieutenant {fourth 
from the left) seems to have 
two assault badges. 

(Arch. Mauro Caimi) 


Thfrc were two differcTit nnKiels of ciip bad);c. Tlie first, iilrhoiigh 
quite nu\\ represented a ljuiiiinjr |Tienade with a gladium ijiside, 
encirt led by laurel anil oak leaves, witli the tlaiues pointing to the rigliL, 
]’he second, 'standard' model consisted of two cn^sst'd gindm on a 
burning grenade willi flames pointing to the leit, and tlie number of’tire 
Reparto wiiLien in Roman iiumerals. .\f’Lei Lite foundalioii of die Assault 
Didsions, the rnimber had to he wiitten in Arahie mniierals on the cap 
badgt', and in Roman numerals on the shouidei sliaps. Botli badges were 
sewn ill hlaek woof It is not rare, liowever, to find the sleeve l)adge sewn 
on die headgear or on the helmet cover. No badge was allowed on ilie fez. 

The sleeve badge was qnile distinctive and the symbol Unit lejnCoI. 
Bassi had iiuentled: a Roiinm glndium (symbolising honour and countge), 
with the eagle-headed handle (symbolising power), was encircled hy 
laurel (symbtdising vicion) and oak (svmbolising loyalty and fbice) 
leaves, vdih the Savoy knot iMiidiiig the weapon to the stems. Another 
reference to the Royal family was the Savoy motto ‘FKR f’ (of unknown 
origin) on ihe crossbar The badge, Lo be W(>rn on 
the left sleeve, was liiiiid-sewn on grey-green cloth, 
with gold yarn for officers, silver yarn for NC X)s and 
black varn for troopers, A madhne-sev\'n badge on 
grey cotton doth wiis also [produced for soldiers, 
i be badge was such an identirying feature that llie 
auKiliaiy troops of the Assault xAniiy Corps were not 
entitled to wear it, akhongli they wore the black 
flames on the normal infant 17 unifonn. However, 
ill order to foster and denote a sense of belonging, 
the Bersaglieri assigned to the Assault Divisions 
were given the assault badge, Imt denied (lie right 
to wear the open collar aiiilbnn. 


BELOW Far left: the Ardito 
hand-sewn badge, with bleck 
woollen yam on gfey-green 
fabric. Far right; the 
machine-sewn badge, on cotton 
cloth. In the centre is the cap 
badge, with a cross indicating 
the school; each school had a 
related branch badge, with a 
cross instead of the number of 
the unit. The Reparto d'Assalto 
cap badge had the Roman 
numerals of the Reparto, when 
autonomous; if the Reparto was 
encadred by one of the Assault 
Divisions, the number was 
written In Arabic numerals, with 
Roman numerals on the shoulder 
patch. (Coll. Andrea Brambilla 
and Stefa no Albertario) 




















RIGHT These twe images show 
the same Ardito in two different 
poses. On his breast is the ribbon 
of a valour medal, probably in 
silver, and the ^war effort’ ribbon 
with two stars that signify his two 
years of wartime campaigning. 
(Arch, Di Martino) 



BELOW An Ardito specialist: 
on his left sleeve he displays a 
hand*grenade thrower's badge, 
earned in a regular infantry unit, 
and the sub-machine gun badge, 
while his assault badge is worn 
on the wrong sleeve. The dagger 
is clearly a first-style standard 
issue. (ColL Franco Mesturini) 



Ihe relaxed altitudes anioii^ tlie Arditi with regard to eompliance 
was such tliai it is diflicult to Ilnd the same uni form worn in any 
pholograplied group. Indeed, each Ai dito tried, and was allowed, to add 
a personal toueh to his uniform, by adopting a captured belt or dagger, by 
retaining the cap l7adge of his former unit, sewing the badge on the 
opposite sleeve if the l ight t)iie was already oeenpied, subtley varying his 
clothing so as not to have tlie same appearaiiee as his eoinrades. The 
officers, cal led upon to enforce tlie regulations, were the fii^l to make 
p erSI>nal c 1 1 ai iges. 

Equipment 

The principal characTeristic: of tlie early Ardito's equipment was its 
lightness and simpliciu, using only what was necessai’y' to bring \ictoTw in 
liis assault. For this reason, the equipment vvas reduced to the mod. 16 
steel helmet, a leather belt holding two twin cartridge pouclies, an 
entrenching tool, a haversack for hand grenades, a canteen and a gas 
mask, saving around 4.r>kg ofTveighi compared to standard inlantiT gear 
Wlien the Assault Army Corps was formed, in reflection of the new'er and 
wider range of deployment options, each Ardito w^as ordered to cariT a 
liaversack containing rations foi‘ tvvo days, a mess tin, a spoon, a metal 
cup, a first-aid kit, a spare pair of socks and imdeiwear, a handkerchief, 
the fez, a sandbag, a lent section, and a blanket. 

The helmet, a two-piece Italian version of the Frencli Adrian, wus 
cet toinly the Wei'S! helmet to he used in the wlitde war, being mot e hagile 
than the original model, and vdth a tliickiiess of only 0.7mm it w'as 
practically use I ess. On the other hand, it weighed only 700/800g, 
compared to the l,300./l,400g of the eneiny liehneLs. The lielmets were 
stencilled with the Arditi's badge or with the number of tlie units in Roman 
numerals (or both in exceptional crises). When woiii vdlli the covei' 
(sometimes made out of sandbags) for camouflage purposes, it was nonnal 
to sew on the sleeve badge, usually tlie machine-sewTi one. Tlie 'Ciimsoii 
Flames' also added the Bersagliei is famous cockerel leather plume. 
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riie two twin pouches, sonietimes reduced to one, were of grey-green 
dyed leatlier, and each of theni held 48 rounds. Because there were lwt> 
belt loops already sewn onto the tunic, the standard double cliesi belt 
was eliminated. 

The haversack inod, 1U07/09 wus made of grey waiei proof cotton 
fabric, while its leather parts were grey-green. It could be worn alone as 
a single sack, or lastened to the rear of the largei’ pack (although this 
wiLs impossible for an ArdiU) to do). The mod. 1917 akimiiium canteen 
was ofttm attached to the haversack: it was covered in grey-green cloth, 
and was intended to jepkice the old modT9()7 wooden water bottle 
(in production since 1851), altliotigh the latter coiitinned in service 
until much later. 

rhe Ardito kept his entrenching tool in a leadier carrier attached to 
his belt: this c:t)uld be a shovel, a pickaxe (the most connnoii), or a 
mattock. It is reported that on some occasions the entrenching tools 
were used as trench weapons, when the dagget was lost, in close-qtiarter 
fighting. Some Ai dito also carried wire-cutlers, although the larger wire- 
cutters were earned by the engineer troops of the specialist platoon 
(in the early period). 

An essential item ol equipment ivits the giis miisk, despite the fact that 
there is tto endence that the Arditi wxtc ever attacked by gas. Until 
Caporelto, where it proved itself to be useless, the wliole halian Army was 
eqnippt'd with the mmfhmi antigas Polivahmie. It w'as made of 32 or 64 
cotton fillei's and was carried in its grt'v-gieeii tin, wood or cardbt>ard b<)X. 
Following its poor perlbrmance in battle, the more elfective and more 
practical Bniish-ntade SBR (Small Box Rc^spirator) mask was delitered to 
the Italian Anny and became the standard mask. It was earned on the chest 
in its khaki bag, wliich ciintained the lilter box that was linked to tlie mask 
by a rul)beilsed tube. 

It is iin|>ortant to stress that the equipment was not considered 
invarialde. At tlie discretit>n txfdhe commanding ollicci; depending on 
the piirtieular action or on terrain or weather, many of the tools could 
be left behind. Only with the development of the Assault Army Oorps 
was the A’dito's haversack considered to be an e.sscntial item, because it 
granted two to four days' worth of logistical antonomy. Nevei theless, 
when necessai7, the haversack wm left at the starting position, to he 
rectivcred after the action. 


WEAPONS 


Individual weapons 

Each Ardito w^as equipped with a Moschelto mod. '91 da cavaUena (cavalry 
carbine mod. 1891) or a Mosrheito '91 TS (TS' stand.s for Truppf' Spedali, 
‘Special Troops'). Both were derived from the standard Italian 
Mannhcher-Caicano niodT891 bolt-action rille, generally know'll as 4be 
91’. However, they were shorter (92()mm vs. l,28()nmi) and lighter 
(3.1kg vs. 3.8kg, or 4.1kg witli bayonet), while maintaining the same 
ballistic and mecliaiiical cliaracLerisLics. 

There was a preference for the cavahy carbine, which had a 38cm 
fixed, triangular, folding bayonet, in order to save weight and provide a 
more tlexibile bayonet, while the TS liad a standard nu>d/9l bayonet, 



A serg^srtt iit combait uniform, 

cocl(6r6l-f6sthsr plums on th^ 

paicii@3i IS arTneu wiin a 
cavalry '91 carbine and with a 
file-handle dagger, and carries 
the two twin cartridge pouohea. 
(MGR 90/ai) 










IWci standard-issue daggers, 
both derived Irom the Vetterly 
bayonet. The one on the left is 
the most common form, while 
the other is known as the 
‘file-handle* version. (Courtesy 
MMA Torino, photo Federico 
Cava Hero) 



but featured a different fixing poiiiL Auxiliary troops ol the Reparti 
were issued the siandard niodf91 rifle. Although of smaller calibre 
(6.5mm - 6.5 x 52) than enemy rifles, namely the Sieyr-Mannlicher 
mod, 1895 cal. 8mm and the Mauser M98 cal. 7.92mm, and consequently 
less powerbil, die lialiaii lille had two advantages: it had one more 
round in the magazine (six in all) and (with particular regard to the 
Austro-Hungarian ride) it featured a symmetrical inagaziiie that could 
be loaded upside down. The latter was a much-appreciated point at 
night or in the midst of an action. 

Machine gunners, sul>mac:hine gunners, llame-thrower operators 
and NCXXs all carried the heavy six-roiind Bodeo mod. 1889 cal. 10.^^5 
revolver, with folding trigger (mod,A). The holster ff>r this was worn on 
the right-hand side, and had a lanyard around tfie neck. Officers were 
armerl with the rnod.B Bodeo willi Liigger guard, or else an auiomatie 
pi.stol such as the Cdisenti mod. 1910, or its imitator the Brixia mod. 1912 
cal. 9nim (9 X 19), whicfi featured a seveu-ruund magazine, or the newly 
designed Beretta modJ5, also with a seven-round 9mm Cilisenti 
magazine (an eight-round 7.f>5nim versi<ni also existed). The latter was 
the Ibiefather of‘the modern Beretta M9 (italian mod.92), now adopted 
by the US armef 1 foixes. 

Each member of the assault ririits, irrespective of rank, carried a 
dagger, lliis distinctive weapon was well suited to the Ardili’s style of 
combat: it was more ergonomie than a standard bayonet, being lighter 
in weight and with a gi i]7 on the handle, and of course it was perfect as 
a silent wxapoii of surprise, h was a ct>mmon myth among the 
Austro-Hungarian troops that the Arditi were experts with daggers, and 
that they all came froin Sicily, a place famous for its duels and 
swordsmanslnp. The stalldard-issue assault dagger was maiiulacturt^rl by 
shortening the bayonet of the old Italian Verterli-Vltali mod, 1870 riOe, 
Using the same blade, many dilfereni handle styles wei e lashioned, the 
daggers being known as file handles. Other daggers eame from field 
modifications to die standard bayonet mod.’91 or to captured 
Steyr-Mannlichcr bayonets, one of the most sought-after models 
being the chromed dagger issued to NC’.Os. In many cases soldiers 
proudly displayed captured .\usuoHungarian assault daggers, called 
slunnmfssfr, particularly postwar tin ring tfie 
Fiuiiie incident and in the early Fascist 
paramilitary units. Daggers were also roimnonly 
worn off duty. 

The other distinctiye weapon of the Ardito was 
the hand grenade. The standard grenades were 
the Petardo O/Jhixmo mod. Thnmiot (Th eve not) 
and the Peiardo O/fensivo mtema Olergo)} (P.O.): 
both had a limited range, hut were powerful The 
splinters from these were actualIv relatively 

A coltection of handgyns used by the Arditi: on the top left, 
a Bodeo mod,1BB9A for troopera and NCOa with folding 
trigger, and below this an mod.1839B for officers, with 
trigger guard: both are 10.35mm calibre. On the upper right 
is the Glisenti 9mm calibre pistol, while below this is the 
Beretta mod.i915 9mm calibre gun. {Courtesy MNA Torino, 
photo Federico CavaJlero) 
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hiirmk\Hs, the dangerous pari being the 
sirikei; bin the noise and the blast were 
impressive. 

riie rhevenot, of Freiieh tiesign, was 
man lilac Lured in France and in Italv: the 
Italian version had a red star ou tlie 
body, the French one a red circle. It was 
a metal cylinder, with a hole in the main 
body, where the safety pin kept the 
cieternator away Ifom the charge. Wfien 
thrown, the removal of the safety [jin 
freed the striker, and the impact on the 
target detonated the explosive. It 
weighed ai ound 4()0g with IbOg of'Echo 
explosive, while its range was only 5~10 
metres. The P.O. consisted of a tin 
container filled with I50g of' Echo ot 

TNT, with an Oletgon fuse liead screwed on lop: its total weight was 
4n()g. After pulling the safety ring and throwing the grenade, its 
detonation wa^ caused by percussion, Et had a range of 10-15 metres. 
Both hand grenades were available in an incendiary version, respectively 
the Petardo Inceridjario Thnfnwt and the Pefardo Olergon 

{P,I.), both with the same characteristics, fliey were used to create 
smoke curtains during attacks or to clear fjunkers and dugouts. 
Although post-war and propaganda iconography olien re]jrcsentcd the 
Ardito with the classical SI PE {Societa Paliana Pmdolli Esploshd) grenade 
in hand, this type of defensive grenade was not used, primarily due to its 
weight (55()g) and effective range of over 20m (limited range was 
iinportaiU to the Ai dili). 

Initially, when Reparti d'AssalU) were employed for limited 
operations, each Ardito was normally given 12 llicvcnots and 72 rille 
cartridges, given die relative case ol receiving spare amnnmilioii 
and grenade.s. Certain soldiers, usuany signal troops, w^ere erpiipped 
with two sandbags lull of rhevenots, and were tasked with resupplying 
tlieir comrades. 

Assault Army Corps instntcTions fixed the standard issue at 120 rifle 
rounds and only six hand grenades: these were based on lessons learned, 
when some operations failed because units ran out of ammunition 
before being relieved. It is reasonable to assume that the first assault 
waves w'ere given additional hand grenades. It is also imporiam to stress 
that tlie Assault Army Corps had a logistical system that the normal 
Reparto did not, so resupply of the units was quicker and more edicient. 



The ^Petardo Thevanot\ the 
preferred hand grenade of the 
Arditi, The fabric strap kept the 
safety mechanism in place, and 
the grenade was primed only 
when thrown. Its effective range 
was less than 1 Qm, and the 
resultant splinters were rarely 
lethaL (MGR} 


Crew-ser¥ed weapons 

The 1017 Reparto d'Assaho had 24 sub-machine guns (two per platoon, 
eight per company) and eight machine guns (two per company, plus two 
attached to the f IQ of the Reparto), The 3rd Company also had a 
sectir>n with two 65mm gnus. The 4th Company, which acted as 
the replacenient and training unit for the others, had a section of 
Ifi flame-ihrow^ers. 

The Pislohi ^^itmgiiatn(e FIAT fnod.I5 9mm snl>machine gun, also 
knotvn as the Officine Villar Pmisa (OVP) - Reifelli mod. 1913 (or, more 
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simply, ‘Villar Ferosa’) was the standard Italian sulMnachine gun of 
World War I and the first sub-inachiiic gun ever adopted. With its liigh 
rate ofiire (25 rounds per second), its 54eni lengili, and weighing in ai 
only 6.5kg, it was perfect for the Ardifi's needs. In fact Ten.C'of Bassi 
personally designed a carrying system and a bipod, discarding the hea\y 
shield (26kg), The Villar Pero.sa had twin parallel barrels, linked at the 
rear by the loading/firiiig mechanism and in the centre by a circular 
jilate: lltey were fed by two maga/ines, eacli containing 25 rounds of 
9nnn Gli.senti annnimition. A skilled gunner could draw llirce different 
bursts from each magazine, b\it a major drawback of this weapon was the 
manner in wliicli it Wiisted ammLinitiorn Four soldiers manned the gun, 
and three of these Itad to carry two haversacks rilled wiili 30 spare 
magazines each. Including the magazines carried by the gunner himself, 
each Viilar Ferosa had around 5,000 rounds available. 

The stantlard machine gun of the Italian Army w’as the 6,5inni 
FIAT-RfiwIU niodJ9!4, also known as the Fiat 14. It was produced in nvo 
diflereni models, botli water-cooled, one with a smooth cooling jacket, 
and die other with a corrugated jacket for improved heat dispersal. The 
gtin was fed by a 50-round box magazine: ii had a theoretical firing 
rate of 500 rounds per ininule, but in reality tired no more than 200, 
due to the need to change magazines. The 50 cartridges were in 10 
compartments, each of’ five rounds, with each column featuring an 
elevation spring. As die machine gun fired the five rounds, the magazine 
advanced by one column. The gun weighed 38.5kg and consisted of two 
parts, the gun (17kg) and the tripod (21.5kg). Each machine-gun squad 
was manned by one gunner, four assistants and three amimmitioii 
earners, and w^as issued only 20,000 rounds, 6,000 inimediaiely available, 
with the remaining 14,000 brought bv mules. 

One of the tactical iiiiiovaiions of the Arditi was the close 
co-operation beuveen artillery^, machine guns and assault troops, so each 
Repai to receivefl a innle-caniecl section of two 65/17 mountain guns, 
which were more mobile than similar weapons (in particular the old 


The Flat mod.15, known aa the 
Wiar Perosa, wae the first sub¬ 
machine gun ever adopted by an 
army, formally, it carried two 
25-round 9mm-cal. magazines, 
but only one is shown here. The 
bipod was invented by Ten,Col, 
Basel and allowed the weapon to 
be deployed In all situations. 
(Courtesy MNA Torino, photo 
Federico Cava Hero) 
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A ‘Death Comi^arYV' attack, the Carse plains, October 1915 
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Captain (Capitano), XXIX Reparto 
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Assault on the Cot Moschin, 16 June 1910 















Preparing for the Ifame-thrower attack on ML San Gabriele, 4 September 1i9l7 













































































LEFT The team of a Fiat mod,14 
machine gun on the Piave Front 
during the last Austro-Hungarian 
offensive, in June 1918. The 
loaded box magazine on the 
machine gun can just be seen, 
as well as another magazine that 
is ready to be used, (MGR 2/671) 



Beuica) in use at the time. Weighing 46()kg, and broken down into ftjur 
parts, it was an arLillei7 piece much appi eciated Tor its accuracy and ease 
of operation. It had an effective range of 6,500 metres and used two 
different tvpes of ammunition: a steel round weighing 4.27kg {250g of 
Trotyl) and a shrapnel round, with 216 steel grains 
(each weighing I Ig), fora total of 4.070kg. 

Tile name-throwers were used Ibr llie first time 
in September 1917) but were soon considered ill 
suited for assault work as a result of their slow 
opeiution, I he initial section was dislraiided, and 
they were not added to oilier units. .41 ter the 
re-organisation of May 1918, each Re pa no was 
again given diree llame-tlirower sections, for a 
total of 18 weapons. 

The portable flame-throwers in use in 1917 
were probably the imported French Schill n.J bis 
model or the modified Italian version, the Schill 
n.3 bis OFC. Both had a 15-Iitre fuel tank, witli a 
smaller tank (1.4 litre) for compressed air: a 
buniiiig wad ignited the fuel spray. Due to 
their hidky weight {22kg empty), they were 
soon subslitiued with the Italian-designed 
DLF {Dmzione Lanciafiamme, or Flanie-tlirower 
Department), which W'as similar to the original 
but was lighter (18/2()kg when the 124itre Lank 
wa.s half full) and easier to operate. In December 
1917 anotlier Italian (lame-thrower was made 
available, with the clumsy name of Appamlo Hpo 
italiano a dm serbatoi accoppiati (Italian Twin Tank 
Apparatus). A small CO^ cylinder operated the 
two twin fuel tanks, each with a capacity o(‘ 6 
litres, and the fuel burned by passing through an 
automatic igniter. The fuel for all types was 
composed of five parts of tar oil and one part 


BELOW A group of Arditi with a 
37nim gun on the Piave Front, in 
1918, Eech Assault Division was 
given a section of four 37mm 
guns, to deal with pillboxes and 
fortified outposts, (Coll. F. Fatutta) 




















TWo seamen of the Reggimento 
Marina (Navy Regiment). The 
soldier on the left could be a 
regimental Ardito, given his 
dagger, his Moschetto TS gun, 
and the way he has fastened his 
tunic. Both soldiers are equipped 
with the British SBR gas mask In 
its khaki sack. (MGR 90/82) 


of oil, or carbon disulpliide. FIanie-ilirower 
sections were also equipped with special 
ashes LOS masks and gloves, much-hated items 
that were never widely enipluyed. 

With die birtli of the Assault. AniiyCoi ps, in 
June 1918, each Reparro wiis given a section of 
four Stokes mortars, which were used instead 
of the two 65mni guns to destroy obstacles and 
defensive strongpoints. In the Assault Army 
Corps the 65inm guns were maintained and 
w^ere coiicentraied in a MouiiUiin Artillei 7 
Group (consisting of three batteries) for each 
Assaiill Division. The distribution of automatic 
w'ea):)ons w^lis changed: the machine guns were 
concentrated in one machine-gun company, 
while tw^o autonomous sub-mac lune-giui 
sections were instituted for ever)^ company 
(each with six weapons), rather than keeping 
the Vi liar Ferosa in the icssaiilt platoons. 

rhe Stokes 76mm (Sin.) mortar, built in 
Italy under Rritish licence, had a range of 
about 800m and fired several types of shell: 
explosive, smoke, incendiary, with British 
(timed) or Italian (percussive) fuse lieads. A 
squad of five soldiers was sufficient to man the 
10kg w^eapon, which could be disassembled 
into thiee parts (the barrel, the bipod and a 
20kg base plate). The Italian version differed 
from the British one in that it had a folding 
bipod and an exposed elevating screw. A later Italian version was of 
81mm calibre. 

To increase obstacle destruction capabilities, each Assault Dirision 
also had a section of four 87mm (87/12) guns, called '37Fs/ Manned by 
three men, each gun had a range of 600-1,500 metres and fired a light 
steel shell {640g, with 65g of explosive); due to the small calibre, a 
shrapnel shell was not produced. Being mounted on wdieels and 
W'eighing only 56kg, it w'as more mobile than the mortar, and although 
it had to operate in the open, it was perfect for firing on trenches, 
machine-gun dugouts and pillboxes* 


DAILY LIFE 


Most of tlie information we have concerning Ardito daily life relates to 
time spent at the training school at Sdricca, but w'e can be sure that, at 
least until the institution of the Assault Army Corps, the daily routine 
outside of combat followed the same pattern* 

The w^ke-up call was given at 0600 hours by a couple of trench 
mortar rounds, just in Ciise anyone bad forgotten the reason why he was 
there. After bathing in the Natisone River, training began and lasted 
until 1800 hours, with pauses for food. Free time followed half an hour’s 
moral instruction, given by an ofTicer or a cliaplain* During summer 



















LEFT Arditi hitching a ride on 
what seems to be a Fiat 15 
lorry. The reason why they are 
carrying an American flag is 
unclear^ though they are probably 
retyrning from an inter-aNy 
ceremony. (MGR 7/2777) 


BELOW A somewhat daring 
postcard issued by the Reparti 
d'Assalto, alluring to and 
fostering the image of the 
Arditi as "red*bloodod' soldiers. 
(Arch. Ufficio Storico FNAI) 


months training was halted bctwetai 1000 
and 1500 hoiii’s, and in autumn it ended at 
diLsk. Some would spend their time at the 
sports facilities (boxing toiinianients were 
very eoiinnoii), others would rest in their 
barracks or tents, while others still miglu 
leave camp to visit the small town of 
Man/a no. daps was supposedly at 2200 
hours, but the dim' olTicer would rarely 
check that all soldiers were in. In contrast 
ihoiigin it was absolutely imihitikable to 
miss First Call the next morning. 

During this quiet period, a certain 
amount of contact with local civilians 
occurred. Even though the townspeople 
were broadly happy to play host to the 
young .\i'did> or at least, their officers, it is 
also true that sometimes (perhaps quite 
often) their animals fell victim to the 
endless appetite of the troops. In fact, one 
of the common nicknames given to the 
Arditi was hhe hen-stealers\ Another way 
of procuring additional food was by fishing 
in the Natisone River, obviously in typical 
.Ardito fashion: the missing boxes of 
Thevenot grenades were compensated for 
by the smell of fresh fish being cooked by 
mess assistants. The preferred method of 
finding food though was the so-called 
'supply assault’, which usually took place 
before an operation so that it would be 
forgotten in the course of the action. 
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Father Reginatdo Giuliani, 
the most famous chaplain of 
the Arditi. Renowned for his 
outstanding courage (he earned 
one silver and two Bronze Valour 
Medals in World War I, and a 
posthumous Gold Valour Medal 
in the Abyssinian conflict), he 
was tireless in giving advice 
and guidance, looking after his 
soldiers’ spiritual needs, helping 
them physically, and inspiring 
them before and after battle - 
and often during it too. These 
were typical duties for chaplains, 
who were identified by a red 
cross on their chest, as shown 
here. This is one of the few 
photos that shows the first-style 
cap badge of the Arditi- 
(Arch. lifficio StoHco FNAI} 


Sometimes a pair of lorries their 
way to the caiiip and ‘by chance' 
arrived in front of a suppl) depot. A 
quick attack witli 'flievenot grenades 
usually convinced the friglnened depot 
guards to surrenden Cartons of 
cigarettes, wine and rations would find 
their way into the Ardid's camp, t>ften 
with the complicity of NCOs and 
officers. Beyond the daily ration 
allowed, alcohol was strictly forbidden 
in camp and was not sold in die 
canteen. However, qucsiions were 
rarely asked if a soldiei’ came back a 
little drunk, as long as his condition 
did not iniei fere with training. 

Another area where tliere was 
considerable personal freedom (and 
coiisequenlly numerous com|>Iaims 
Irom civilians) Wits with local women. 
The myth of the Ardito as a bold 
and fearless soldier made some oi 
the troops botli more attractive and 
more determined. Tlie complaints even 
reached the Supreme Clommand, whicli 
called for an iinmediate restoration of 
discipline and for the placement of the 
camps to be moved to open eountiy, far 
from towns. 

Often, the local sections of 
(larabinicri (the Italian Military l\>lice) 
were issued orders not to botliei witli 
dnmk or unruly Arditi, I his branch of 
the Army was probably the most haled 
of all by the regular soldiers, pnneipally because they manned t he lii ing 
squads and maiiilained discipline behind the from line, powers to 
shoot those suspected of cowardice or muiiny on sight. On maiiv 
occasions tlie Carabinieri were victims of pranks or even assaults bv the 
Arditi, sometimes resulting in legal issues. A famous trial was held in 
which three Ai'diti were accused of having ambushed (with hand 
grenades, no less) a patrol of Carabinier i that was retui iiing some “Black 
Flames' to Sdricca to be imprisoned. Some of tlie polieemen were 
seriously injured, and a court martial followed. The .Aiditi, who risked 
the death sentence, were sentenced to 20 years in prison, to be seized 
after the war (should they survive, of cour se). 

The relationships with other' units were also problemaiic, due to the 
Arc!id's bravado and the regular infantry's resentment of tlieir 
pri\fleges. In truth, ihey rarely came across each other, notabIv because 
assault troops wer e irot attaelied to a particular regiment or division but 
were supplementary troops of the Arny Corps. This also rnrensifiefi 
their alienation. The Arditi did not enjoy a good reputation. Fen. 
Giudici wrote of the 1st iAt iny’s t>fdcers: 
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They had never seen Ai dih before, they did iioL know whai assault 
troops were for, they ignored onr life, our taetics, our way of 
being, and tiiouglit in good faith that wc were jailbirds, the dregs 
of society, butchers and at the same time animals for the 
slauglnet; beasts and members of pniiishment brigades. They 
changed their mind aftei’ a while. 


A rare image of Arditi of the 
Italian Royal Navy, taken during 
a ceremony in late-1918 in 
Milan. In World War I, the Italian 
Navy formed a ^Navy Regiment’, 
which included regimental Arditi. 
(Arch. Ufficio Storico FNAI) 


it is interesting to note too that the Commission on Caporetto labelled 
die .Aj diti as a 'gang of l>andirs\ ‘praetorians', and ‘un.scrnpnious people'. 
Some Reparti did demonstrate ill discipline in ihe aftennatli of their 
re-organisation ff>llowing ("aporetto, though this wits by no means 
exLraf>rdinai 7 . In fact, the chain of command was not rigid and was often 
quite diflereiil to that of regular inf ant 17 units. PuiHshment WtLs also 
different, witli the emphasis on increjised training for offendeTSi rather 
than coLiiis mai lial and jail sentences. Many memoirs state that corporal 
punishment w^is sometimes adopted for more serious ollences, hm the 
maximum penalty was considered the return to one’s former unit. 

When Magg. Messe and Magg. Freguglia arrived at d>eir Rejiani in 
Fehruaiy 1918, respectively the VI (later IX} and V (later XXVll), ihey 
found disorder and a veritable lack of control. Only after dismissing the 
worst elements and transferring some of the less-determinefi ohlcers, 
while intensifying training, w^as order restored, alkiwiiig the units to 
regain their combat readiness. Discipline would certainly have been 
quite different to the uoinial standards ol the Italian Army, given tfiat 
when the Army C^orps w^as instituted the commander Ten.Gen. 
Francesco Saverio Grazioli called fbr lighter rules, and for an immediate 
retuin to tire customaiy standards ol discipline. It was part of die 
'normalisation' process, w'hich stemmed fit>m Grazioli's visitm ol’ the 
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The XXIX Reparto found time to 
build a monumental gate at the 
entrance to their camp at Vo' 
Slniatro (Trentino). Here they 
are shown receiving their battle 
flag Jn summer 1918. Being 
'Green Flames’, their standard 
is adorned with an eagfe< 

(MGR 4/1371) 


Tactics 

The Ardiu's opemLioiial docliine leiitiued tuinierous iiinovaiioiis, 
adding lo those already made to tlie uniforms, equipment and weapons, 
which were based on combat experiences of die olbeers, particularly 


EveT 7 time the 2nd Army's Arditi went into action it 
was not with a sense of resignation and duty, nor with 
the rarced smile of sell-control, but with outbursLs of 
barbaric joy they left in lorries in showers of dust, 
saying goodbye to cnnirades with exultations, swearing on their 
daggers that they would win. 


THE ARDITO IN BATTLE 


assault troops under his command as being part of a 
larger organisation that looked beyond the traditions 
and status of the indhidnal Re par to. 

I'hings changed though when the Arditi received the 
order to go itiU) action. Many memoirs recall how the 
order to leave camp was welcomed by shouts of joy, and 
the colunuis of lorries, mainly the Fiat HL 18 or Fiat 15 
Ter, would trail noise and smoke behind them, caused 
by war songs (often graphic) and by shots fired into the 
air or exploding hand grenades. Ten, Giudici wrote: 

We went into battle as any army would, because 
war was a joy to us, tfte fulfilineni of our dr eams, 
the object of our passion. We went into battle as 
Arabs and Askari do, as any other people boi ii and 
raised for war <lo, screaming witli joy, singing 
ourselves hoarse, bugling and shooting, exciting 
and stirring the people along the road, 

Mario Oirli, the founder of the Arditi Association* 
left this testimony: 


TemGol, Bassi. 


Experience had uinglu that most regular-in fan tty attacks failed due to 
the long delay between the end of preparatoiy shelling and (he arrival of 
the inianiiy; thus allowing Lite defenders precious time to come out of their 
shelters and prepare for the asxsualt. Bassi’s inno\'aii%'c idea involved co¬ 
ordination between artilleiy, maciiine guns and the iiifantiT assault* in 
order lo exploit the jjarticiilar characteristics of each of Oiem to the full 
Artilleiy^ firc' became an accom pansing process ds opposed to a preparatoiy 
phiise. The troops thus had lo advance under an arc of aitillety and 
madiiiie-giin fire, in ordei- to be as close its possible to die enemy posiuon 
at the end of the shelling, from where they wtuild nish ahead throwing 
do7.cns of hand grenades, to keep the defender? in Uieir shelters. 

Things did not always go according to plan. On Mt. San Gabriele, on 
4 September 1917, after 20 minutes of shelling, the Arditi attack began 
under the arc of fire: however, many Arditi were killed by kalian shells, 
because they ran too cjnickly towards the enemy. Ten, Giudici reported: 



























A vivid image of the attack 
executed by Arditi on MU Fratta 
beyond the Isonzo River on 
18 August 191 a. it iwas the first 
combat empioyment of assauit 
troops. Here they are shown 
emerging from the smoke 
caused by incendiary sheiis. 
{MGR 1/116J 


Al dawn, all the Aiditi were siaiuliiig in the Irenches^ waiting for 
orders. The cahn was impressive. Not even a shot. At o.30, 
without any warning, we heard a sound like the roaring ol’ a 
.sudden storm. ... Our guns pounded the moLmtain, and 
shattered, savaged and broke up the landscape ... An order was 
passed throughout the line. VReady ... Forward!’ And the trencli 
tops were soon passed by; the assault began ven^ cjuickly, 
colouring the hillside grey-greeii, mounted the rocks, shadowed 
in the woods, straight towards the enemy’s trenches. The (list 
Arditi fell, hit by our artillery, impaiieni to reach the enemy ... 
Then, shortly after, all the guns stopped, and a sepulcral silence 
reigned. I’hen a colossal scream, heard ihrouglH>ut the lioiu. 
And the true, terrible ilghihig began. 

In order not lu give the defenders lime to organise a new line of 
resisumce, attacks had to be executed using two diflerent types of 
squads. Fhe assault squads, armed with daggers and hand grenades, 
were tasked vvith eliminating the enemy lookouts, passing ilnough (oj‘ 
over) the first line of defence and targeting the heart of the eneniv 
dcfensi%^c system, such as bunkers or command shelters, the attack 
squads were armed with carbines, daggers and hand grenades, and 
were to destroy any remaining pockets of resistance, clear the trenches 
and to prepare the captured zone to be defended against an enemy 
counter-attack, while awaiting the arrival ol a W'ave of regular 
infaiurymeii. SLilMiiaehine-gun .squads gave close cover, in order to 
provide immediate automatic-weapons support where it was needed, 
while direct fire from 65mm (later also 37mm) guns was aimed at 
pillboxes or dugouis. When available, flame-thnwers w^ere used as a 
short-range clearing tool. 

On Mt. San Gabriele, idler the conquest of the lirsL line, the Arditi 
j had to destRjy several fortified outposts and clear the system of bunkers 
and underground passages from which a continuous stream of 
defenders sortied. The same Ten. Giudici recalled: 
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Arditi on a Fiat BL 16 lorry In 
Bassano del Grappa Just prior 
to leaving for action on 
Mt. Grappa, in spring 1616. 
Different styles of uniform and 
articles of clothing can be seen, 
including flannel shirts, black 
ties, woollen sweaters, puttees, 
woollen socks, and three 
different types of headgear 
(the Alpino hat, worn by the 
flag*bearer, the "scodetHno* worn 
by the man to his left, and the 
berretto mod.19QT, worn by the 
other Arditi], (Coil. Dal Molin] 


11 was a fierce sii iiggle. All the trench tielencLers were slaiigh tercel 
... The battle fragmented iiito a hundred smaller ones, and broke 
out around the rot ks, in tite inidsl of Imrbed-wire entanglements, 
in the hunkers and in the tunnels ... I’he passages had been 
blocked wiih Thevenots, tlie eiuranecs torched with Hame- 
throwers ... 1 he bowels ol the inountain weie full t>f the etteniy ... 

VVe Ibughl. in the dark, in a iicver-endiug labyriiuh, with hand 
grenades, dagger thrusts, sliovel hits, punches, kicks and bites. At 
ten o’clock, we were masters of tlie Held. 

The keys to a stic eessful attac k were, in the words of Ten. Faiina, good 
prepatatioti, manoeuvrability, a rapid strike, and the element oi sui prise. 
In laci, rather than using the standard company or l^aLtalion froiiial 
iidvancc' in line, a suic idal tactic against a fortified trcmch with automatic 
wx^apons, the Arcliii clcvcIopcTl a more (lexibie and rewarding tactic: a 
manoeuvering attac:k made by sevei ai perfectly trained squads, that w'eie 
able to exploit all topographical adwmrages and could unrku stand where 
the priority' lay during an operation, liiese skills w'ere enhanced bv a 
detailed study of the situation, ac hieved by inspections of the line by the 
officers of the Reparto, the support of aerial photographic reconnaissanc e 
and intelligence briefmgs and, when lime peiiniUed, the c'onstrueiion of 
a iiiodci of the /one to he attacked at the training camp. The attack orders 
W'ere very^ detailed, containing information aboiii the topographical and 
tactical situation, giving instructions to su[>[>ornng ariilleiy, [>rol>ah]e 
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eneniy relictions, the assigned tasks for each unit and clearly dclined 
priiTiatTand secoTKlaty largets, in order to give oiTicers all die infonnatioii 
needed Lu achieve tlieir goal and exploit the hoped-lor success. 

When tlie co-ordination and prej^anuory work did not sncccaai, great 
proldems were faced by the Arditi, as vividly reported by leii, husinelli 
regarding the assault on Mt. Asolone, on 24 June 1918: 

We are in front of new barbed-wire lences and, moreover, exposed 
lo a hellish maehiiie-guii lire ... In addiuuu, eiieiiiy ailillcn shells 
the crest, hitting friend and foe, tiying to keep the position. Onr 
losses are impressive; the stiibboni cntangleinenls tlo not allow 
any iiioveiiienL forward, and the merciless Schwardosen blast 
volleys and volleys of shot, and the defenders ceaselessly rbjTnv 
dozens of hand grenades. Our artillery did not cause any damage 
to the well-lortilied enemy treiiclies, and our iinjiotent waves are 
breaking on the granite defences. 


file Arditi did manage lo take the mountain, partly thanks to the heroic 
example of their standard-bearer, who led the survivors in their charge 
over the enemy defence. 

At the heart of Bassi’s new tactical approach was the inlrodiiction of 
the two-man team, a true revolution in militarTand psychological terms. 
In order to form a single tactical clenienU two Arditi wer e supposed to 
live togetlier at all limes, whether in training or olTduty, Each one liad 
to take care of tlie otlier, providing first aid or evacuation if the other 
was wounded, and he was authorised in leave him only on liis partner's 
death. This spirit of emulation and the close relatitmship between the 


TVenchea on Mt. Fratta during 
tha first combat deployment 
of the Reparti d’Assalto on 
13 August 1918. Smoke covers 
the movement of the Arditi In 
no-man’s land, (MGR 1/114) 
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two soldiers was an efTective force streiigtheiier, and iiitiociuced a 
radical concept into soldiering: indmdual responsibility. Soldiers were 
able U) take decisions without orders; they lost all sen.se oriiesiLaLion and 
lost several bad habits (sticli as the risk-filled tendency to regroup in 
dangerous situations and await orders), thus allowing them to conduct 
flexible and selective assaults. 

The experience of battle 

When close to the enemy, the ArdUi were llie masters of the Ibrceful, 
decisive and rapid strike. In addition, the Ardilo's training and mental 
preparation pushed him to prolong his effort, searching for another 
target to attack or pursuing the rattled enemy, rather than slopping to 
rest. Ten. Busineili reported the following of IX Repario's assault on 
Ml, Fenilon on 15June 1918: 

We approach the enemy line, as shells land like drumbeats. 
Suddenly, we yell a formidable *A jioif The artilleiy' stops at once 
and hundreds of Theveimts, after one or two seconds, fall on the 
enemy trenches, rhere is a tremetidons blast, soon followed by 
machine-gun bursts. Some .4rditi fall, bin the others pass over the 
barbed wire and spread out on the mountain top, searcfiiiig out 
the enemy in every recess, in every' trench, in every- bunker, 
shuiuiiig 'Alesse! A Noit Fhey arc like devils, jiassing from one 
target to another: a Theveiiot, a jet of flame-thrower, and away! To 
the next on cl ... After a while evciTthing is broken up, destroyed. 
The Austrian soldiers see the Arditi ahead, on the left, on the 
right, behind them ... We stop only when we do not find any 
more of the eneiny. 

To achieve the e'sseniial factor of surprise, a difTicuIt feat to achieve 
in trench warflire, the Arditi developed the above-quoted style of 
advance during shelling, with the lengthening of fire at the last minute, 
while protracted slielling took place in the adjacent sectors as a 
diversion. Sometimes Arditi preferred to attack without any artillery^ 
support, using mortal shells to blow' up the barbed-w'ire fences: these 
were detonated by the engineer troops of the specialist platoon. Tlie fact 
that assault troops arrived directly from the rear to perform the assault 
often meant the enemy w'as unaware that the Arditi were organising an 
attack, unlike normal ofTensive operations w'here the organisation took 
several days and involved large niovemems of troops. Italian intelligence 
reports slated that the enemy troops were asiotiislied by ilie appearance 
of hundreds of pairs of Arditi (who wei e exircmely mobile and difficult 
to aim at) rushing against the enemy with a dagger clenched between 
their teeth and hand grenades bi both hands, in a deluge of shells, 
bullets and hand grenades. 

When the eneiny understood they w'cre faced with the Arditi, llielr 
hands W'ere raised more readily in surrender, lii some cases many 
Austro-Hungarians did not understand what wiis going on and fouml 
themselves taken prisoner. A small escort of some lightly w^ouiidcd Arditi 
wits usually adequate for guiding the prisoners back to the Italian lijies, 
and on some occasions merely pointing them tcwvards the Italian 
trenches was suiflcienT. 





\n at least one case, Ivowevei; it was 
repotted lhai ihe .\idUi look revenge 
on a certain ariiller}' battery that had 
been slrelling Bassaiio del Grappa, 
and killed all the prisoners taken. 
The protesting Austrian coTiiniaiHling 
olTiccr was told by the Italian 
coinnuinder Tt’s your husinessr Often 
the Arditi were given the t>rder not to 
lake prisiniers, in older to let the 
advance continue. It was a eoiniiioii 
belief that the same treatment would 
befall them should they be taken 
prisoner, and that it wds better not to be 
ca|:nned alive. However, we know tliai 
the Aid ill did lake large mimbers of‘ 
prisoners, and so w^e can iissume that 
such behaviour wa.s not common. 



Combat organisation 

file Repart o d'Assal t o organ ised 
by TeirCok Bassi was completely 
autoiiomous, except for the supporting 
lire, and possessed all necessary 
weapons and equipment to achieve its 
goals. The unit had three assault 
companies totalling about 7(K) men, 
with four assault platoons o( linemen 
and one of specialist imops (machine 
gunners, engineers, signal troops); each 
pkit(K)n liad four squads (one assault 
and three atLick) with fi\e two-man 
teams each; sub-machine guns and 
machine guns were assigned to tiie 
platoons, while the ^rd com|)any also had a sertion of Uvo 65mm guns. 
I he 4th company, which in the 1 Re[}ai to had a dame-thrower section, 
sened as a replaceiiienl and iraiiiiiig unit (see Table 5T on page 53), 
With respect to a regular infantrv^ battalion, which bad about 1,000 
men, the Reparto d'Assaltc^ had an ovenvhclmiiig superiority' in automatic 
weapons (two machine guns and 20 more sub-machine guns), atid even 
possessid its own mobile (though somewhat limited) artilleiy. 

fhe replacement system was innovative: instead of providing 
replacemeiiLs on a soklier-]>y-soldier basis, the whole unit (a squad, a 
platoon or the whole company) was changed, in order not to destroy tlie 
btmds hetw'ecn the soldiers and with their otlicers. The replaced unit 
would then begin training new recruits, taking the place of the previous 
one in the replacement company. The same system was maintained 
within the Reparti cl’Assaho di Marcia as well, and allowed a 
continuously high rate of availability of the units, anti guaranteed a 
trained reserve, able to fight if iiecessan; 

With the reorganisation of 1918, the company remained the basic 
unit, but lust its specialist platoon (machine guns were concentrated in 


One of the most famous photos 
of the Arditi; soldiers of XII 
Reparto oelebrate the end of an 
engagement in the tower Piave 
sector In June 1916. The raised 
dagger and the war cry noiV' 
(To usi') formed the Ardito wav 
of presenting arms. This motif 
was developed speoifically for 
ihe Arditi by Magg. Freguglia 
of XXVII Reparto. (MGR 3/1236) 


















Another famoys photographs 
Arditi with Stokes mortars after 
the June 191B actions on the 
Piave River. The soldier on the 
lower left holds a Moschetto TS 
carbines the bicycle to the right 
is the one issued to Bersaglieri 
CiclistL {IVIGR 3/123S) 


a separate company) and the sui>machine guns were concentrated into 
two autonomous sections for each company. I’he total number of men 
was about 900, with the number of sub-machine guns increased to 36. 
The replacemein company w'as eliminated, became each Ai niy aiui eacli 
Assault Division had its own replacement unit. The Reparto lost its 
65mm guns, while gaining a iiiortar section and three flame-thrower 
sections, plus a supply section (see Table 5.2). 

It w^as a tactical burdeti little appreciated by the officers of the 
Sdricca school, hut it was a step in the direction of assimilating the Arditi 
into the inlantry units, denying tlieiii their exclusive status and giving 
the whole Army the same training Arditi liad. With regaid to this, it is 
important to note that, in the replaccinent unit of the 1st Assault 
Division (the X Reparto di Marcia), an experimenial infantry 'T' (new 
lype) Battalion was set up, with four companies (each of the four 
platoons had automatic w^eapons like the experimental light machine 
guns and sub-machine guns), to test tins new’ doctrinal innovation. 

With the same goal in mind, the Reparti belonging to the Assault 
Army Corps w^ere trained to march, sent to the Ifom lor a while, and 
held exercises with cavahv and light armoured units, wliicli caused 
numerous complaints in the ranks. In fact, although maintaining the 
individual training and tactical concepts, the Assault Army tiorps had 
wider-ranging lasLs and w'as organised as a regular Army Corps, with 
supply, engineer and artilleiy units. I’he end of the w’ar put paid to such 
experimentation and the Assault Army (ioi ps was one of the first units 
to be disbanded. 




















Table 5.1; Reparto d'Assalto table of strength (May-August 1917) 

Sub-unit 

Officers 

Troops 

Machine guns 

Sub-machine 

guns 

Flame- 

throwers 

Guns 

HQ 

3 

36 

2 




1 St Assault Company 

1 






1st Assault Platoon 

1 

42 


2 



2nd Assault Platoon 

1 

42 


2 



3rd Assault Platoon 

1 

42 


2 



4th Assault Platoon 

1 

45 


2 



1 Specialist Platoon 


43 

2 




Total 

5 

214 

2 

8 



2nd Assault Company 

5 

214 

2 

8 



3nd Assault Company 

5 

214 

2 

8 


2 

1 65mm’gun Section 

1 

37 





4th Assault Company 
(Replacement) 

(5) 

(214) 

[2) 

(S) 



1 Flame-thrower Section 


27 



75 


TOTAL 

19 

715 { 742 ) 

6 

24 


2 


Table 5.2: Reparto d'Assalto table of strength (August 1918} 

Sub-unit 

Officers 

Troops 

Machine guns 

Sub-machine 

Flame¬ 

Guns 





guns 

throwers 


HQ 

5 

27 





1st Assault Company 

1 






1st Assault Platoon 

1 

40 





2nd Assault Platoon 

1 

40 





3rd Assault Platoon 

1 

40 





4th Assault Platoon 

1 

40 





1st Sub-mach. Section 


24 


6 



2nd Submacb. Section 


24 


6 



Total 

5 

208 


12 



2nd Assault Company 

5 

208 


12 



3rd Assault Company 

5 

208 


12 



1 MG Company 

3 

135 

8 




3 Flame-thrower Sections 

3 

45 



18 


1 Mortar Section 

1 

27 




4 

1 Supply Section 


68 





TOTAL 

27 

916 

8 

36 

18 

4 


AT WAR’S END 


Demobilisation 

The dcmobilisiition process started immediately after the end of the 
war and by December 191H fifteen classes {ffom 1874 to 1884) 
were discharged, vvliile the discharge schedule of tlie otlier classes 
depended upon the country's internal situation (strikes and Hots were 
commonplace) and international developments, in particular the 
increasing disputes with the new Kingdom of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs 
along Italy's eastern Ijorder regarding the possession of Dalmatia. In fact, 
the class of 1896 was not discharged until December 1919, when the class 
of 1900 wus recalled, together with the chess of 1901. A continuous process 
of redeplo\inent Wtcs forced uptm several uniLs, who were called from the 
war /one to otlier parts of Italy to quell ci\il unrest, and most of the 


Note: The Assault Army Corps had 
12 Repani d’Assaito (324 officers 
and 10,992 troops), pbs 252 men 
(62 officers and 190 troops) In the 
various staffs (6 Assault Group HQs, 

2 Regroupment HQs, 1 Machine Gun 
Group HQ) and 86 men (6 officers, 

80 troops) in the two S/mm-gun unfts 
(4 X 37irinn guns each) attached to 
each Regroupmeni, making a total 
of 11,654 Arditi [392 Officers and 
11,262 troops). 






































A Reparto parades in front of the 
Roman amphitheatre at Pola^ in 
present-day Croatia. The ArditI 
units spearheaded the general 
Italian advance, and Mrere the 
first units to enter many towns, 
(MGR 5/1942) 



coiiiniaiKis (onv of them being (he Assatilt Artny (]oips on 27 November 
J918) and imiLs were disbanded, on ihe basis of seniority 

An award of 500 lire, to be paid over live months, was granted to each 
soldier sent borne directly from the iiriii, Italian piisoners coming from 
Austria were concentrated in camps where they were identified and 
iiUeiTtigated, then, loll owing leave, tliey were sent to a leiTitoiial unit 
while waiting for their class to be discharged. In (he event of a unit being 
disbanded, the personnei noi on the discharge list were transferred to 
other tin its, usually originating fi otn the same umbiHsaiion ceiiti e. In 
some instances troops had to move hundr eds of kilometres, so as not to 
move llieir records fioin one depot to aiiothei one. 

Hie Ajclili units received the same treaimeiU as other uniLs. On 
25 Jan liar)' I9I9 all independent units and Reparti di Marcia were 
ciisbanded, and personnel not sent home w-ere employed as replacements 
for the two existing dhisions, or i etiirned to their previous units. The two 
Reparti bast'd in France were disbanded in March (XXXII) and July 1919 
(11), due to Franec’s decision to maintain a large part ot its .Ajiiiy 
in service. 

The end of war was an opportunin- for senior officers who never 
liketl the Aixiiti to sliow tlieir true feelings, and surprisinglv, I hey found 
Teii.Ckm. (GeirC.AA Fr ancesco Saveiio Grazioli on their side. In fact, in 
a memorandum titled ' I he possible destiny of Assault Troops', dated 
18 November 1918, a lew days af ter the end ul the war, lie sustained that 
the Arditi were only useful in wartime, and the possible employment of 
such troops during peacetime would be verv' dangerous, esjiecially in 
tasks relating to public ojxler, due to their way of tlunking and acting, 
along with their trouble in maiutaitiing proper diseipliiie. In addition, 
he noted ‘strange* and unauthorised relationships between extreme 
nationalist and luturist movements and some Arditi ofilcers. He 
reasoned that the dilference between the Arditi and regiilai iiifanlrv 
units w'as a only a matter of training, both militaiT and physical, and that 
extending the iraining of such skills to legulai’ infamiy units was 
















sufficient io mainiain the inncivatioiis ihe .4idili represenied. Tlie right 
to bear the badge in future and tbc creation of a niuseum where 
standards, aw^ards and memorabilia would be kepi were adequate 
recognition for llic Ardili. He also suggested that using diem for 
colonial seiwlee would have been the perfec t way to keep Ardili outside 
Italy during the demobilisaiioii process, keeping them ready for an 
eventual deployment on the eastern border against Slavic threats. 

Such logic was guided by the cold rationale of an Army officer rather 
than the seiuimenl of an Aidito, lie had actc'd the same way when lie 
organised the Assault Army Corps, trying to shape Ten.Ck)!. Bassi’s 
unusual and somewhat personal innovations into a regular instrument 
of W'ar of the Italian Amy: 

The Supreme Command accepted Crazioli s suggestions and in 
March 1919 the Lst Assault Division was sent lo Libya to start the 
o])eralions of reoccupalion, while the l?nd Assault Division w^as 
disbanded on 25 FehruaiT all personnel w'cre either relumed to 
their previous units or discharged. 

In order to maintain a strategic resene, an Inspectorate oI‘ Assault 
Troops was formed in May, with the task of organising territorial units of 
Ai’diti, drafting their personnel from among the discharged Ardiri. In 
the words of the War Minister, Gen. Caviglia, the units were 
re-estab!islied with the aim of keeping the Arditi under control, while 
reinforcing their link WHth the Army and challenging any political 
exploitation of tlie veterans. All territorial units were disbanded in 
March 1920. 

Back ill Italy in June, after a ceasefire in Libya, the Lst Assault 
Division was deployed to the region of’ Emilia, but was soon moved Lo 
the eastern Italian border to face the renewc:d threats. While there, it 
was involved in die March on Fiumc (12 Scptemhei 1919), Headed by 
the famous poet, w'riter and war hero Gabriele D'Auum/io, a colinmi of 
rmilinying troops took over the town, and declared the Italian riglil to 
annex Fiume against tlie will of the Allic'd powders, influenced by the 
Aiierican president Wilson, and against the ineffecLive diplomatic 
efforts of the Italian government, fhe impact in Italy was enormous aiul 



A group of Logionari Fiurtiani 
together with Arditi veterans. 

The uniform of the former was 
based ort the Arditi one, although 
it was less heavy and of a lighter 
colour. The Legionari Fiumani 
badge was adopted in Fiume, 
with the motto ‘Fiume o morfe' 
(Tiume or death’}. The Arditi, 
however, retained their own 
uniforms and badges. 

(Arch, Oi Martino) 
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D’Annunzio with Arditi possibly 
from the XXJI Reparto who, 
against orders, made their way 
to Fiume. They sucoeeded in 
capturing their unit's battle flag 
by means of a commando raid 
on their former comrades. 

(MGR 121/115J 


itiiiny otlier vefcrans tried to 
reacli Fiiime, as well as many 
officers and soldiers who had 
deserted from their iitiits. In 
particular, the whole VIII 
Repano with its commander 
and the commander of the 3rd 
Assault Group, one company 
of the XTl, some elements of 
the Xin, and one company of 
the XX1! joined the rebels, 
fhe rest of the Division 
exhibited little hesitation in 
obeying orders. Nevertheless, 
the Chief of Staff prepared a 
plan to replace three Reparti 
with three Alpini baiialions, 
but it was never completed, 
becatise on 10 Jamiaiy 1920 the Assault Division was disbanded. 

riiree Reparti d'Assalto (X, XX and XXII), the most loyal ones, were 
saved to form an Assault Regiment, logeiher with a reconstituted 
IX Reparto under tlie command of TenX.ol, Messe, which was tasked 
with forming the replacement unit. I’he new IX Reparto look men from 
the territorial uniLs. The assault regiment w^as sent to /Vlbania in June 
and fought heavily at Valona, ahhcnigh the greatest losses were due to 
malaria. A ter reuuiiing to Italy in Sepiembei; the last Repai ti were 


defjiiitively disbanded in December 1920. 


AFTERMATH: THE ARDITO LEGACY 
IN THE 1920s 


I he creation and sulxsequent hatrlefield performance of the Arditi led to 
the impression that a iitwv kind of Italian soldier had been horn, fhis new 
image was exploited extensively in wartime [>ropaganda, both internal 
and external to the Aiiiy. There was a .strong need for the Anny to show 
that a motivated soldier, cc>nfident in victory; still existed, cspcciaHy alter 
the defeat at Caporetto. 

At the Lime, the official wtir propaganda proposed the lieroic and 
abstract figure of a glorious soldier, inspired by mythical and classical 
literaiure, while public opinion and tlie media jjreferred the figure of 
the conscientious soldier, resigned to performing his duly while hating 
what he was doing, like the mountaineer Alpino or the peasant soldier 

For the Army, it was now possible to present the Adi to as a war-loving 
soldier wlu) fought to shorten the war, was dedicated to edfensive action, 
and who cared little for the life of the enemy or for liis own. Tliese 
desired qualities offered a perfect l epresentaiion of'the new^ ideal within 
the Army during the rcconstmction peiiod fallowing Caporetto: 
someone to trust in, someone who wanted revenge, and someone who 
was able to obtain victory. 

It is impoitant to note tliat the Aitliti propaganda was partly creatt^d 
by the special *VI*’ (Vigilance and Propaganda) offices instituted idler 













Caporctlo io survey and influence die 
iiionile of’ Llie iruops. (lovvever, il was 
niosLly generated by the press and by 
public opiTiioiij wliicli were greatly 
influenced by the self<oulldence that 
Arditi had shown and by magnifying 
wartime activities or eveiyday behaviour 
Songs were the pref’eireci and most 
imniediale propaganda instruments. 

Black flames, liand grenades, daggers, 
deatli, Idaek flags, heli, ilumder and 
lightning were key words used: 'Where an 
Ardito is, there is a flag. No eneniy vvill 
piiss there'; 'Tlie Aidilo will attack with 
25 grenades, and 25 grenades arc 5(H} 
graves’; If yon hear a song, open the door; 
the ‘'Black Flames" are passing, going to 
tlieir death’. A precious testimony can be 
found in some of Brnest 1 [emingway's 
works. The novelist, while he was an 
;iml>iilance driver on the hatian front, 
wrote three poems, one being the famous 
'Riparti cFAssalto': he also wrote a sliort 
story (The disappeaiance of Piekles 
McClar ty'), wl 1 1 c h was fl lied wi ih 
admiraLion for the ‘Black Flames' and for 
their eomeni]:Ji of death. 

I’he liatd training, dress distineitions and die instilulion c>f a special 
badge, together with particular privileges and beiiefiLs, allowed llie Aidili 
to cOTisider themselves an elite force, and lire relaxed discipline was 
considered an award for the higher risk faced in battle. The 
self-proclamation of their successes and sacrifices, the i>oasLiiig c^l their 
conduct wliich was frequently beyond the rules of the Army, the 
camaraderie and tlieir sometimes excessive fiKprii rk rorps became the origin 
of a fxirtieular way of acting and iliinking, labelled 'Arditism’. This 
ideological belief held l>y all Arditi was immortalised after the war in several 
memoirs written by Arditi olficem. fhese greatly exaggerated the role the 
Arditi played in wartime oi>er’ations, especially wiien other inf’anti-v uniLs 
were involved; they delighted in reporting all manner of infiingments of 
miliniiy and civil law wiiellier minor or severe, and exalted the Ardito s way 
of solving problems* with a dagger aiul hand grenades. Ffie existence of 
this feeling of being above the law, while being authorised to remain there, 
pushed many Aiditi veterans toward some of the extremist and nationalist 
movements that maiiifesied iliemselves at the end of the war. 

fhe first sueh associations were developed by Futurist tivinkers who 
had also been Axliti, like Mario Claiii in Rome anti Ferniccio Vecchi in 
Milan. On 18 September 1918, in the Futurist journal Rmna fimimta 
wrote: ‘Now we have a mission. Italy c reated hei‘ Arditi to be saved from 
all enemies ... Our dagger setwes to kill all internal anti external monsters, 
wfiich ilireaten our Clountiy ... Tlie Axliti are Llie real v^anguard of tfie 
nation'. In October Filipyjo Tommaso Marinetti, one ol the most 
important Futurist figures, gave a number of speeches to Arditi onicers: 


A portrait of Gabriele D'Annunzio 
in the uniforni of an Ardito. 

On his cuff cani be seen three 
promotion badges (two in silver 
end one In geld) and his rank 
insignia (Tenente Celennello). 

On hts left sleeve Is the Ardite’s 
badge (the Fiume version) and 
aviation wings. The cap badge 
is of the cavalry (lancer’s) type, 
with the propeller reserved for 
aviation troops, indicating the 
units with which the poet served 
during the war. On hts lapel 
there is an impressive array 
of decorations, including the 
Military Order of Savoy, and one 
Gold, two Silver and two Bronze 
Valour Medals. (MGR 134/145) 














You arc ihe first, llie best, the most descmng soldiers. You are the 
i'lUiire owners of Italy. 1 love yout irisolenl irnpudence. Yon liave 
evetT right, when you slaughter an Austrian soldier ... Yoti are not 
only the best Italian soldiers ... You are tlie new Italian 
generation, fearless and brilliant, that will prepare the great 
future for Italy! 


On I Januaiy 1919 Mario Caiii Ibuiided the Association of Italian 
Arditi in Rome and on 19 January the Milan section began to operate 
under the control of Ferruccio Vecclii. Fhe Milan section, whose seat 



A propaganda postcard 
issued after the war, aimed 
at consolidating the Image 
of the Ardito as an audacious 
soldier - the first to take on 
the enemy trenches armed 
with the distinctive dagger 
and hand grenade. 

(Arch. Ufficio Storico FNAI) 


was Maiinetli's home, w'ould become the most impoiiant, even tiiough 
it had fewer member's, due to tire proxiuiity to another extremist 
movement then on the rise: Fascism. Connections between Mussolini 
and the .4rdiu's Association became so strong that armed Ardiii served 
as guards at the entrance of Mussolini’s ntwvspaper offices, // Polmla 
(VUalia, atul many Arditi were Ibunders of the Fasci di Combaithtmitu in 
Piazza San Sepolcro in Milan on 23 March 1919. 

On 15 April a group of 40 Aitliti, under tire cauninand of Veechr and 
inspired by MussoHtrt, attacked a group of striking Socialists rir the centre 

of Milart with levolsers and liand grenades. 
They also attacked, ransacked and bun it the 
offices ol the socialist newspajj^er [3\xfa}Ui! 
This was the only organised raid conducted by 
Arditi, wdio in the foil own rrg months swelled 
t he r anks of the iutencniion squads of Fascist 
paramilitary utiris (a phenomenon called 
sfpiadtisjno), tan ployed in the sup])ressioir of 
socialist and proletarian riots and strikes. 

The growing Fas<:isi movement, wliich was 
better organised and funded, ehetkeel (he 
expansioir of tire Ardiii Associaiioii, which 
entered inttr the spire re of the D'Ammu/iarr 
rnovernenu a less jjolitical hut no less 
nationalistic movement headed by (iahrielc 
IVAnnimzio. In fact, during the Fiiime aflair, 
the Arditi Association looked to D’Annunzio 
as die new leader; arul suhsci ihed to manv of 
the statemenls of the poet, who was named ics 
honorary pr esiderru 

I’he ieeirrrg fostered by the Arditi ibr 
D’Annunzio was fully reci]>iocaied by the 
pt>et, since about one-third of all rnutiniefl 
troops had been Acliti, aird he adopted a 
version of the Ardito’s badge, for his 
I.egiorrari. He himsell began to chess as an 
Ardito and to use mottoes air cl eeremonies 
typical of thc^ assault troops, hi the rest of 
the country, Futurists, nationalists and 
Arditi oigauised denionstratious and rallies 
and inlluenced prihlic opinion dirough 
cnihnsiastic newspaper arnicles, in the hope of 
a (onp. Hie inglor ious and tragic end to the 















Arditi troops frpm Rome present 
a standard to D^Annunzio, which 
is dedicated tc their Arditi 
comrades in Flume. The Tenente 
on the right is a ‘Crimson Flame' 
(note the cap badge and the 
collar patches), while the 
standard-bearer is an Aiutante di 
Battaglia (the highest NCO rank) 
who sports three wound badges 
on his right sleeve. The black 
armband on the Ardito to the 
right of D'Annunzio indicates that 
he had two relatives die during 
the war, (Coll, Franco Mesturini) 


Fiume occupation, on 5 Januaiy 1921, under the attack and slielling of 
regular Italian troops, witnessed the decline of support for D'Annunzio’s 
1 1 1 o V ement in i a vuur 1 1 1 1 e Fascists. 

Meanwhile, a new fascisi-spoiisoied National Association of kalian 
Arditi (AXAI) was founded from the remnants of die Milan section, with 
its members linked to Mussolini. VVitfi Fascist lieljj, the ANAl soon had 
\ more than 100 sections all over Italy, many of winch were sti ictly related 
to the local section of the Fascist party. 

Many leaders of the .ANAl saw tlie return of D’Annunzio to the 
Association in April 1922 as a way of gaining independence from the 
Fascist movement, and agreed again to a phitform based on D’Annunzio’s 
naiionalistic program, fn reaction to this move, Musstjlith sponsored a 
new Federation of Italian Arditi (FNAI), and many of the best-known 
commanders, including Co\. Bassi and Magg. Freguglia, were co-opted 
into the leadership. Ihe official foundation of the FNAl occul ted on 
) 2^i October 1922, five days before the 'March on Rome', winch began the 

Kiiscisi rise to power. 

For the next two years, the FNM sections took up all .AJSJAJ sections, 
and wiieii a merger was not possible, the Ftuscist aiithoiities dissolved the 
noii-onhodox sections. It is important to rememher that a leftist 
^ association did exist, created from the Rome section of tile .4NAI. file 
Ardiii rM Popedo {The Peof^le's Arditi) gatliered anarchic and republican 
Ai'diti from all over Italy, but failed to l eprc^sent a valid socialist alteniativc 
to the AN.Al, largely because it was considered to be a provocation by 
) leftist parties, Fhis movement was active in 1921 for tliree to four months. 

In the I98().s, the FNAI co-operated with the Fascist regimes 
propaganda maclhne, stressing tlie links between wartime valour and 
Fascist s{fim(Irismo\A\i\e keeping alive the memoirs of the actions in the 
war. On the other hand, Fascism adopted many of the Arditi's practices 
to give tlie regime s ceremonies a martial aspect, and to underline their 
common origins. The ciy ‘To whom the honour? To us!' was taken from 
the traditions of the .\rdili, tlie skull with the dagger clenched betw^een 
the teeth became the standard symbol of squadivimo, the Arditi badge 
itself became the collar patch pin in the years of the Italian Social 
! Republic (RSI), and one of the most renowned Fascist songs, 
'Gwvin^zzd (Youihfulness), had also belonged to the Aiditi. 
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MUSEUMS, COLLECTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Many museums in Italy liavc features ou World War 
1, but only a few liave spccillc material on the Aixliti. 
If we leave out the tliree main musetims of the 
Risorgimenlo {Rome, Milan and Tiiiin), where World 
War I is considered ds the last war for the unity of 
Italy, the only inuseuin specifically dedicrated to 
World War I and scientifically organised is die 
SUmw lialiano della (metra in Rover eto, 
Tie 11 to (wwvv .111 useode 11 aguerra.it), In iLs precions 
collection is a complete Ardito’s nniform, a wide 
collection of weapons and hand grenades used by 
iissault troops, and a libraiT containing around 
40,f)()0 jihotogiaphs and 2f),(KK) volumes. 

Some niiifonns and memoirs of the .Aixliti are 
1 ocated in the AMum) Sionro A /iiitare i n Pa 1 1 n lh i«iva 
(Udine), and in tlie Picfolo Museo Roherto /vn/m; 
museum, in Solagna (Vicen/a). 

A source for research on weapons is the Uluseo 
Nazi f) na k dell A rtiglima (wwv. esc r c i t«). d i fesa .it/ 
musei/museo_artiglieriaais p) in Turin, which 
has the biggest collection of Italian Army 
w^eapons. 

I'he Ai diti's lorries can be seen at the Museo 


Metmmale della IJhertd, in Bologna S. Lazzaro 
(wwvanuseomemoiiale.com} and at die A/uv/?o 
Storico dell/i Moforizzazione Mill lave 
(wwv. eserci to. di 1 esa. it / nnisei / m iisecj 
_mutorizzazioiie.asp) in Rome-Cecchigiiola. 

As far as ilie author is aware, only two groups 
of World War I re“Cnactors exist in Italy, one 
being the ' Set t / inelle del Lagazuo f 
(http://ntenTi.Tnpodit/.sentinelle), and one 
d c d i c a ted to A rd i t i, the T^ i(e7neri pfT giord 
(wwwjollyrogerxxx, it). 

Two veterans associations exist, the 
Assonazume AWazionale IN( arson Esernio 
(liLtp://ineiTibers.xoonKvirgilioji/AN[E/) and 
die Federazmne Nazirmale Ar d'ftalia, the 

successor to the FNAI founded in 1922, 
ob^iousIy wiihonl any political affiliation, fhe 
Turin section manages the historical archives 
(WWW. arp n e t. i t / ardi t i). 


GLOSSARY 


Alpino (pi, Alpini) A mountain soldier (the name comes from 
the Alps). He wears a speciai hat with crow’s 
feathers, and green flames as cottar patches. 

Ardito (pi. Arditi) A member of an Assault unit, trained and 
equipped as a stormtnooper Also known as a 
'Black Flame' (the colour of his collar patches). 

Ardito Reggimentale (pi. Arditi Reggimentali) A soldier of 
a special platoon at regimental level In the 
regular infantry units, trained and equipped as 
an Ardito. 

Bersagliere (pf Bersaglieri) Literally a ‘sharpshooter’, a 
member of a light infantry unit, sometimes 
equipped with bicycles (Bersaglieri Ciclisti). They 
are famous for running instead of marching, and 
for their cockerel-feathered hat or helmet. They 
wore crimson flames as collar patches. 

Carabiniere (pL Carabinieri) A member of the Italian 

Military Police, organised on the model of the 
Gendarmerie in France. Their name comes from 
the carabina (carbine), the rifle in use. 


Esploratore (pi. Esptoratori) Special soldiers akin to 
scouts recruited and trained by the Italian 
Army from 1914, and organised at regimental 
level. 

Legionario (pi, Legionari) A volunteer in the 1919 March 
on Fiume. The name derives from the Latin 
military term. 

Moschetto ‘91 Literally a ‘muskef; a carbine version of the 
Italian standard rifle. 

Mostrine Collar patches. 

Nonno Literally, a 'grandfather’; an Arditi veteran. 

Pugnale d’assallo A dagger, the archetypal weapon of the 
Arditi: several types were in use. 

Reparto d'Assalto (pi. Reparli d'Assalto) A 
battalion-si zed assault unit. 

Reparto d'Assalto di Marcia Replacement Assault Unit 

SI PE A type of hand grenade, common to the regular 
army, but not used by the Arditi. 

Thevenot Another type of hand grenade, used by the 
Arditi. 
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COLOUR PLATE COMMENTARY 


A: ARDITI CORPORAL fCAPORAL MAGGIORE) 

The corporal (A) wears the first-pattern combat uniform 
designed by Ten.CoL Bassi, with the open tunic, black-flame 
collar patches (1a)t a green turtleneck sweater and 
Alpini-style trousers, with puttees and Alpini-style hobnailed 
boots (1 b). On his left sieeve he wears the Ardito’s badge (2), 
while on his right sleeve he has a Iwice-wounded' badge 
In silver (3). On his cuffs, over the rank stripes in black woollen 
yarn, he also bears a war-promotion badge in silver yarn (4). 

His mod.16 helmet has the Ardito’s badge stencilled on, 
and a raised chinstrap so as not to interfere with wearing his 
gas mask. The issue dagger, in its leather scabbard, and the 
two twin-cartridge pouches are on his belt. Each pouch, in 
grey-green leather as per the 1915 regulations, contains 24 x 
6.5mm cartridges (5), assembled In four six-round magazines 
(6). Between 12 and 15 Thevenof hand grenades (7) are 
carried in the hand-grenade sack (the haversack mod.1907/09) 
along with a canteen mod, 1907, in poplar or willow wood, 
strapped on. The rifle is the Moschetto ’91 mod. Gavalieria 
(cavalry carbine), the standard Ardito weapon. 

Other details shown are: (8) an Ardito’s dagger. Notches 
engraved on the handle, according to memoirs, represented 
a sustained assault, or a kill. (9) The carbine’s muzzle, with 
opened-out bayonet, and (10) a cutaway of its loading 
mechanism. (11) The Petardo Offensivo (RO.), an ‘offensive 
hand grenade’ used by the Arditi. (12) The Italian Po//Va/enfe 
gas mask, and its tin box (13): the inscription reads ‘He who 
takes off his mask. dies. Always keep it with you.’ (14) 
identity tags. (15) This inset shows the changes to the 
uniform made after Caporetto: the grey-green shirt and black 
tie have been adopted in favour of the sweater, and the figure 
wears the black fez as headgear. 

I B; A ^DEATH COMPANY’ ATTACK, THE 

I CARSO PLAINS, OCTOBER 1915 

Due to the state of entrenchment along the whole front, 
specialist soldiers, organised in Wire-cutter companies (also 
known as ‘Death’ companies), were tasked with the 
dangerous job of dealing with enemy barbed wire. These 
troops wore Farina body armour, comprising a steel helmet 
weighing 2.2/2.8kg with an armoured frontal plate and a 
30x40cm breastplate made up of seven Imm-thick steel 
plates that weighed 8.6kg. They carried wire-cutting tools 
and explosives. 

The lance-corporal (1) has a pocket wire-cutter in one 
hand and is armed with the long mod,’91 rifle. The latter 
mounts a wire-cutting mechanism on the muzzle, which 
aligns the wire with the breech and allows it to be shot 
through with a bullet, thus severing it. He has the Esploratore 
badge on his left sleeve. 

His companion (2) is using the larger ‘squad’ wire-cutters 
and wears rubberised gloves as protection against electrified 
wire. The engineer (3) waits for the opening to be made 
(engineers could be recognised by their black, crimson- 
edged collar patches): he will then place gelatin tubes under 
the wire, which will then blow a bigger opening. He is taking 
shelter behind a Masera trench shield. On the ground next to 
him lies a long Malfatti' wire-cutting device: the wire was 
hooked on the end, and puiled sharply backwards, thus 
severing it. 


C: AROITI TRAINING SCHOOL, 5DRICCA Dl 
MANZANO,1917 

The date is September 1917, and new candidates have just 
arrived at Sdricca di Manzano. To test their mental strength 
and reactions under stress, the candidates had Th eve not 
hand grenades thrown at them by the so-called 
‘grandfathers’ [those who have already passed the course). 

The candidates have been given the Ardito’s tunic: 
however, they are not allowed to wear the black-flame collar 
patches nor the badge, so they still wear their regimental 
collar patches, in this case the bicotour patches of the 239th 
infantry Regiment, Pesaro Brigade, of the 59th Division, 8th 
Army Corps, 2nd Army. The previous selection process 
seems to have been done according to plan: indeed, one of 
the candidates sports the ‘VE’ valour badge, indicating he 
has already voluntereed for several risky operations. 

In the background, a mock enemy hill is under attack by 
other Arditi already in training, with direct (live) fire coming 
from a 65mm gun and a Fiat 14 machine gun. This was the 
final test before the trainees could be considered 
CO mb at- ready Arditi. 

D: CAPTAIN (CAPITANO}, XXIX REPARTO 

This captain (A) of XXIX Reparto, promoted for war merit, 
wears the standard uniform with the open tunic and the 
green-flame collar patches, the grey-green shirt with black 
fie, and the Alpini-style trousers. He has woollen socks and 
the Alpini-style boots. Three Reparti (III, XXIX and Lll) and 
one company of VI, XXX and fV and the XI Reparto di Marcia, 
manned by Alpinl, used to wear the green flames and 
Alpini-style felt hats. 

The Alpino hat shown (1) is the mod.1909 with the Ardito 
badge (2), which also has the designation of the unit in 
Roman numerals. The Ardito’s cap badge originated from the 
Bersaglieri’s, but with left-pointing flames and crossed 
Roman swords instead of rifles. On the hat, the three stripes 
identify his rank. For camouflage purposes, the standard 
eagle feather has been removed from the hat. 

He has been awarded a Military Valour Cross (3). and has 
two years of war service, as indicated by the two bronze stars 
on the ribbon of his 1915-18 campaign medal (4). He is armed 
with a captured Austro-Hungarian Sturmmesser dagger and 
with the Glisenti (mod. 1910) automatic pistol in its leather 
holster (5), attached to a ‘Sam Browne’ belt (non-standard, but 
common in 1918). The Glisenti was called the ‘poor-man’s 
Luger’ due to its appearance and frequent glitches; loading it 
with the original Luger 9mm ammunition was dangerous, as 
this was too powerful. The captain is resting on a long pickaxe. 

Other details shown are: (6) the Ardito officer’s badge, with 
oak leaves sewn in gold thread. (7) The Bodeo revolver 
(mod.1889 B), with trigger guard: this was reserved for 
officers only. (8) The officer’s war promotion badge, with 
crossed swords: for promotions up to captain it was in silver, 
up to colonel it was in gold, and up to general it was in gold 
on red backing. (9) The Arditi Cross was issued by the FNAl 
in the early 1920s, recalling the symbols of the assault units, 
namely skull and dagger. (10) A rare commemorative medal 
issued by XXX Reparto, with the classic skull and dagger 
symbols and, on the verso (11), a list of the battles fought by 
the unit (with thanks to the cot!, Andrea Brambilla). 







E: ASSAULT ON THE COL MOSCHTN, 

16 JUNE 1916 

This scene shows an assault on an Austro-Hungarian trench 
during the most famous Arditi action, the ten-minute attack 
on the Col Moschin (1,278m). in the Mt, Grappa sector The 
basic tacticai unit was a pair of men, based on the principie 
of the two-man system, and here we see them in action. The 
sergeant is armed with a Bodeo mod. 1889 A revolver, cai. 
10,35mm, and the soldiers are using the trademark toois of 
the Ardito, the dagger and the Thevenot hand grenade. One 
of them is about to throw an incendiary grenade, in order to 
provide a covering of smoke. They have their carbines across 
their shoulders, for defending their positions after the assault. 
A gunner with a Fiat 15 Viliar Perosa sub-machine gun is 
providing covering fire; his ammunition carrier {not shown) 
would follow behind him with more magazines. He has the 
sub-machine gun badge on his left sleeve. With an impressive 
rate of fire {25 rounds per second), the Viliar Perosa was 
useful for directing automatic fire close to enemy trenches, 
but was difficult to operate and tended to waste ammunition. 
It needed to be reloaded after four to six bursts, each of them 
taking less than a second, and for this reason it was 
nicknamed the ‘raspberryF 

F: PREPARING FOR THE FLAME-THROWER 
ATTACK ON MT. SAN GABRIELE, 

4 SEPTEMBER 1917 

The I Reparto employed flame-throwers in the successful 
attack on Mt. San Gabriele, but the feedback was 
unconvincing, principally criticising the weight of the devices. 
Here the operators are unloading the standard Italian flame¬ 
thrower in 1917, the ScMf n.3 bis OFC, from the lorry. Its 
empty weight was more than 20kg. The lorry is a Fiat 18 BL, 
the most commonly used vehicle in Italy during World War I 
and which was usually employed to take the Arditi to the front 
line. It was 6m long, 2m wide and had a four-cylinder 6,230cc 
40HP engine, a maximum speed of 22kph and a range of 
180km. It weighed 3.6 tons and could carry a 4-ton load. The 
; driver, to the right, comes from the 6th Motor Unit {Parco 
Automobiiistico) as indicated by his shoulder patches: this 
unit was based near Sdricca, The ffammieri (flame-thrower 
operators) had to complete a course at flame-thrower school, 
the badge of which can be seen on their left sleeve, adjacent 
I to the Ardito’s badge. The combat-ready Ardito to the left also 
wears an asbestos fireproof cowl and gloves, and an Italian 
PolivalentB gas mask, to protect his eyes more than his lungs. 

G: FIRST AID ON THE BANKS OF THE PIAVE 
RIVER, END OF OCTOBER 1918 

; The wounded ‘Crimson Flame' In the foreground belongs to 
the XXX Reparto, 6th Assault Group, 2nd Assault Division 
(which had a company each of black, crimson and green 
flames). He has been wounded during the final Italian offensive 
I which led to victory. After days of fierce fighting, the 2nd 

. Division succeeded in forcing the Piave at Ponte della Priula. 

Under the rules of the couple’ system, it was the duty of 
each man to take care of his partner, especially when 
wounded. Because of this, the assault troops had no 
stretcher bearers serving them on the battlefield, keeping 
logistical troops to the lowest number possible. It was 
I reported that many medical officers asked to fight alongside 
the assault troops, because there were so few troops to be 
attended to. 


The machine-gun crew to the left of the illustration is 
operating a Fiat 14 machine gun, which was fed from a 
boxed magazine containing 50 rounds. The machine 
gunners of the MG company of the Reparto d’Assalto had 
special collar patches, black flames on a blue rectangle, and 
wore the Fiat 14 badge together with the assault badge on 
their left sleeves. 

H: GABRVELE D’ANNUNZIO IN FlUME, LATE 
1919 

D’Annunzio, a famous poet and war hero, headed the 
occupation of the town of Fiume for some 15 months from 
12 September 1919 to 5 January 1921. A cavalry officer, then 
aviator and seaman, he was a perfect vehicle for wartime 
propaganda, organising raids (the most famous being the 
flight over Vienna and the incursion into the Buccari harbour). 
Many Arditi. both veterans and deserters from the regular 
units, followed him in the tmpresa di Fiume, as he called the 
operation. These mutinied Arditi named him an honourary 
corporal of assault troops, and he adopted the mannerisms 
of an Ardito. In the meanwhile, D’Annunzians, Futurists and 
Arditi tried to invoke the Italian population to rise up against 
the government, but being an elite movement they found 
little following. The occupation of the town ended with the 
attack of loyalist troops on 24 December 1920 (The bloody 
Christmas'), This signalled the end of the D'AnnunzIan 
movement in favour of the more powerful and better 
organised Fascist movement, led by Mussolini. 

(1) D'Annunzio's motto was based on a play on the word 
* ardito" {'Ardisco non Ordisco" - 1 am audacious not a 
conspirator'), one of the many artistic signatures of the poet. 
{2) A Fiume Legionari’s badge, based on the normal Ardito 
badge, but without any reference to the royal family and with 
the addition of the words ‘Fiume o Morte’ (Fiume or Death). 
(3) The Gold Valour Medal, the highest Italian valour 
decoration, received by D'Annunzio after many other awards 
for his courageous actions. (4) The Fiume Medal, coined by 
the ‘Reggenza del Carnaro\ the exotic name given by 
D'Annunzio to the government of the town. 
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Ri>ggimi>-nUt Afrtrincj! (Naw Regiment) 42. 4.5 
Regular ,Ariiiy { Fve7rif« 17 

Repario d'.Assalto di Maicia 10-11, 12-13, 14 
Resen'e .Amiy {Militia AfcV>^7f) 17 
rifles .5 

Mann] id i e i-Carearc > ui t kI .1891 23.29.30 
.Mauser M98 30 
Mosrhdin 91 TS 29-30, 42, .52 
Mmi'fittUf natii. da mvallrria 29. 29. A(33), 
B{34) 

S L < ‘V^r-Ma Millie Jhm' me id, ] 895 19! t 
Rfisa. Ten. F.nues 24 

Siibalini, leu, 11 
SalaiKlra, Prime Minister 15, 16 
Siokes 76mni niortai 42, 50. 52 
SlrfifixfmliUiiii 6, 15. 16 
Straussenburg, Arz von 16 
snivmachiiie guns 23, 42, 47, .51, 52 
Fui mod.1.5 Villar Fei osa' 31-2. 32, E(37) 
Supierne ( iommaiirl 6. 7, H. 9, 10, 11, 20, 44, .55 

uniforms 6, 7, 2.5-8, 26-9. A(33), C{35}. D{36), 
42. 48. 57 

cockerel-feather plumes 28, 29 
collar paic hes 6. 10, \ X 20, 21.26, 27, 29, 
A(33), C{35) , G(39), 59 

Vecchi, Ferrucchio .57, 58 

Vetterli-Vitali mod. 1870 bayonel 30, 30 

Vigilance and Piopagaiida oBices .5(>7 

Zaiicaiiaro. Cap. .Angelti 17 
Zoppi, Cien.Di^', Ottavio 14 
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